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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. Thecertainty of just retribution for sine 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


As the Wandering Jew Saw Jesus 


TYNYE Wandering Jew is not fiction but fact. Let us 
accept for the moment this interesting supposi- 
tion. He wasa contemporary of Jesus. He heard 

him preach. He saw many of his mighty works. He 
himself was the paralytic who was let down through 
the roof and was healed. He was in Jerusalem on the 
day of the Crucifixion and, failing Jesus, was doomed 
to walk the earth until the Master should come 
again. 

So he is alive today walking in Jerusalem, in Paris, 
in San Francisco, reading in the British Museum, or 
the Congressional Library, or fleeing from Berlin with 
his kind, or going everywhere, meeting everyone, 
knowing history by living it, and, above all, aware of 
the speculations and arguments over Jesus of Nazareth 
in all the centuries of Christian history. 

Then suppose that the Wandering Jew should tell 
about his personal contacts with Jesus in the light of 
twentieth century history. 

A French Jew, well known as a writer and as the 
author of successful books, “‘The Life of Solomon,”’ 
“The Life of Moses,’”’ and others, and a master of style 
and literary craftsmanship, has pretended that all this 
is true and that he is the man to whom the Wandering 
Jew told the story. The book, “Jesus,” by Edmond 
Fleg,* is the result. 

It is not at all what we expected. Nor is it what 
we thought it was when we first dipped into it, or when 
we saw by The New York Herald-Tribune that John 
Haynes Holmes had praised it enthusiastically. Asa 
literary feat it is prodigious, as a story gripping, as 
biography—well that depends on one’s viewpoint. 

At first, as one realizes that this French Jew is 
taking the gospels literally, all of them as of equal 
worth, apparently, and picturing Jesus as miracle- 
worker in the most orthodox way, one wonders whether 
paraphrases of Mark, Matthew, Luke and John would 
be of unusual interest, especially when we have the 
originals. 

Then, as he reads on, one says, “This certainly is 
vivid geography. Who has made one sense the sacred 
places so clearly?’’ Next one comes upon references to 
what Fontaine or Renan or Strauss or Maimonides 


*Jesus, Told by the Wandering Jew. By Edmond Fleg. 
Translated by Phyllis Megroz. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc. Price $3.00. 


said when the Wandering Jew walked with one or the 
other, hundreds of years after Jesus. 

Finally, one forgets everything, even that he is 
going to write a review, or preach a sermon, or meet a 
man at eight o’clock, and so one goes walking about 
the Holy Land with Jews of twenty centuries ago, the 
good Pharisees and the bad Pharisees, the gentle souls 
with tendencies toward the Essenes, the fierce Zealots, 
the unlettered, the afflicted, the sinners, the devout 
women, the loose women, children, old folks—one 
simply becomes a member of the company, now won- 
dering, now fearing, now doubting, now believing even 
as we do today. 

At one time we say to ourselves this French Jew 
must be a converted Christian, and then we say, 
“No, whoever gave us such a clear understanding of 
why the good Pharisees like old Uncle Simeon and 
Aunt Sephora of the book, at last mounted their beasts 
and started homeward, deciding no longer to follow 
Jesus, who after all, could not be the Messiah?” 

We realize, too, that we are getting a picture of 
a Jesus, fierce as well as gentle, who bears slight re- 
semblance to ‘‘the spun-sugar Jesus’? we have con- 
cocted. 

“He was Jewish, sir,”’ said the Wandering Jew to 
Fleg. “Jewish from head to foot, and if he could bless 
like our prophets, he could curse even as they.’’” And 
once in a while something distinctly Jewish flashes out, 
as when the Wandering Jew says, ‘‘What do you think 
of those gentlemen who, finding our God too remote, 
invoke their God with the psalms of owr God in order 
to lessen the distance?” 

But is it a Jew who is putting into the mouth of 
the Wandering Jew this comment? “So you see, my 
dear sir, all those questions about Jesus that you ask 
yourself today, you who believe you are connoisseurs 
on the subject of Jesus, we were already asking our- 
selves during his lifetime. But though we did not wait 
for you to propound them, we are waiting for you to 
resolve them. Since then your Renans, Loisys and 
Goguels—armed with quill and fountain pen—have 
probed minutely into the soul of Jesus to get down to 
what you call his psychological make-up, in order to 
trace—I forget your term for that—the evolution of 
his Messianic consciousness. You will admit I am less 
ambitious. I do not even attempt to explain Jesus to 
you—in the first place I should have to understand 
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him. I merely describe the effect he had on me, on 
others, on this person and on that, on his friends and 
enemies. Explain him from these reactions if you can. 
I have no intention of undertaking the task.” 

The book gains in power steadily until one can 
almost say, “I was there when they crucified my Lord.” 

The Judas of the book loved the Master and be- 
trayed him to make him come into his Messianic King- 
dom, and too late realized that he had failed. 

Through the high tragedy of the last hours rises 
continually the sublime conception of universal peace 
and brotherhood, and always the Jew telling the story, 
who has lived till now and had been a disciple, throws 
in the forefront the ghastly reality of the wars of 
history, the divisions of Christendom, the cruel po- 

.grams his race has suffered, and we see them against 
the background of the ideal of Christ. The book is a 
tour de force, as a Frenchman would say. It is an epic 
poem. It is not history, though it serves history. It is 
not biography, but it lets light in on dead centuries 
where the life of lives was lived. 

But whatever it is or is not, the new movement 
for adult education in the church must not ignore it, 
and thoughtful leaders of the people will read it more 
than once. 


* * 


FELLOWSHIP WITH ATHEISTS 


NCE again we receive comment upon our willing- 
ness to have fellowship with people in the 
church whom our correspondent refers to as 

atheists. If people disavow the term atheists, should 
we call them atheists? The reply may be, ‘““We simply 
call them what they are,’ but may we point out kindly 
and humbly that it is assuming much to say what 
anybody else is? We can see sides of belief and aspects 
of character, but would we not be hard put to it to 
tell what we are, ourselves, and tell it accurately and 
tell it fully? Our correspondent especially is hard on 
people who call themselves humanists. Do we have 
to be hard on them? If their work is barren and un- 
fruitful, will it not quickly show for itself? If their 
work adds beauty and goodness to life shall we not 
rejoice in it? 

And is there not upon us a duty of trying to 
understand and represent others truly, whatever they 
call themselves? 

We who are happy in a conscious walk with God 
in the old-fashioned sense of the word, simply reach 
out into the vastness of what surrounds us, and when 
we make ourselves receptive, we become conscious of 
power flowing into us. Some of our friends who do 
not accept our theology tell us that they sense the 
same power. Putting themselves into touch with 
whatever is, with the sum of all things, with the great 
addition of beauties, truths, goodnesses conceivable, 
they feel the swelling tide of goodness, beauty, truth, 
flooding their souls. Do we not rejoice in the experience 
that they have as well as in the experience that we 
have? Emerson said something to the effect that 
atheism was doubtless more pleasing to God than a 
lack of courage. If so, it is more pleasing to Him than 
a lack in kindness and in the attempt to understand 
our brother. 

If a religious experience is unsatisfactory, it will 


show itself up. We do not need to denounce it. We do 
not need to draw away from it. In the drawing away, 
in the assumption of superiority, we belittle our own 
experience. 

* * 


THE FAMOUS CHANNING CHURCH 


HE Arlington Street Church, Boston, has called 

the Rev. Dana McLean Greeley to be minister, 

in succession to the Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D. 

A man ordained in 1932 takes the helm in one of the 

most famous churches in the country. William Ellery 

Channing was pastor from 1803 until his death in 1842. 

Other famous men have helped build a noble tradition. 

In recent years the man who guided the destinies of 

the American Unitarian Association for over a quarter 
of acentury, Dr. Eliot, has filled the pulpit. 

We are sorry to see Dr. Eliot become emeritus, 
for there are about him no signs of age. He is reported 
as saying that he has more work scheduled for the 
years ahead than he can do, and also as saying that 
when a man passes seventy he ought to consider the 
question of not blocking the road for the young men 
in the ministry. 

He makes way for a young man whom many 
Universalists know and love. Dana Greeley is known 
to the leaders of cur Young People’s Christian Union. 
He is known for his partnership with Max Kapp in the 
Mission Brotherhood work in North Carolina. He 
comes of right-minded, cultured people, he has had 
thorough schooling, he has made good in his first 
parishes, and he will begin work at Arlington Street 
with everybody pulling for him. 

Downtown Boston is a problem for Protestant 
churches. Dana Greeley will come with youth and 
hope and enthusiasm, not to work miracles, but to 
make a contribution. 

Near by will be the clear brain, long experience 
and willing spirit of Dr. Eliot to assist. 

* ok 
THE PROFIT MOTIVE 
ROFIT motive is defined in as many ways as 
divinity of Christ, and we must be sure that 
we know of what a man is talking when he 
assails it. 

Ask the average minister who has denounced it 
what he means, and he may reply, “‘Unfair distribution 
of wealth, grinding the face of the poor, use of massed 
wealth to promote industrial autocracy,’’ and often he 
will make a long list of evils arising from the improper 
use of money, and lay them on the back of the profit 
motive.” 

If one talks to him about the country and asks 
him if some man he knows who runs a store and 
attends his church is an evil man, he may say, “‘No, 
they don’t make them any better than Jobn.”’ 

Ask him if he thinks his father did wrong to will 
his mother $20,000, and if his mother does wrong to 
take the $800 income that she gets from it, and he will 
say, ““Of course not.” 

Ask him if The Christian Leader does wrong to cut 
the coupons from bonds that loyal Universalists have 
given the paper in years past, and he may say, “I am 
not attacking that kind of thing.” 

It occurs to us that if this is not the kind of thing 
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that he is attacking, then he had better attack the kind 
of thing he isn’t attacking. He had better pick out the 
ae and attack that, and not make it such a free for all 

ght. ; 
Kirby Page, well known to Universalists and a 
frequent speaker at their meetings, has the virtue of 
directness and concreteness in his Christian Century 
article in the issue of March 20. He tells what the 
profit motive is, and it appears that to him it is un- 
earned income. It is dividends on stocks, and at times 
it seems as if it is interest on bonds, but he says, ‘Since 
payments in the form of rent and interest are often 
regarded by auditors as costs of operation, profit may 
be defined as the surplus for the payment of dividends.”’ 
Since payments in the form of dividends are usually 
regarded by holders of stocks as interest for money 
loaned, it is hard to see why they may not be regarded 
exactly like interest paid to bond-holders. 

There is a distinction, as he says, between income 
derived from personal effort and income derived from 
property, but the grandfather of the writer, Uncle Joe, 
as the neighbors called him, would be sorely puzzled 
to have to make the distinction between the $500 he 
received from his wheat and the $30 a year he got from 
a neighbor to whom he had loaned the money to pay 
up a mortgage. To him it all represented hard work 
and attention to business. He would have been sorely 
puzzled if old Dominie Bellinger had stood up in the 
pulpit and denounced him for saving his $500 and 
taking interest from his neighbor. In Dominie Bel- 
linger’s day, the lack of virtue lay in the fellow who 
went to the “Hollow” to carouse or who drank up all 
his earnings in hard cider. 

We are not suggesting that times are the same, 
that the machine age has not made a revolution, that 
stock gamblers have not done great harm, that multi- 
millionaires have not sometimes treated workmen 
badly and held back industrial progress, but we are 
merely pointing out that as a people we are waking up 
to such evils and extirpating them. We have increased 
rates—in the upper brackets and sometimes in those 
not so high—so that people pay their taxes out of 
capital, not income. We have put on inheritance 
taxes and gift taxes and many others until we are 
beginning to even things up. 

But we find ourselves somewhat amused by the 
clarion call from Kirby Page for everybody to get on 
the Lord’s side and abolish the profit motive—that 
is abolish all income from anything that is not akin 
to a store or a farm, or a peddler’s pack, which is what 
some of us may be driven to. 

He calls on ministers to step up and be crucified, 
to split their congregations, to submit to an acid test, 
etc., ete. 

We need the prophet. Weare with Kirby Page in 
much of what he says about covetousness, but we are 
sorry about his foolish technique. 

Go into our churches and show the average lay- 
man a specific wrong and he will do his best to right it. 
But go in and preach that “blindness, bigotry, fear 
and vested interests’’ are sowing seeds of destruction, 
and that we must accept Page’s Jeadership or plunge 
over the abyss, and the movement he represents will 
get nowhere. 

The people of the United States in our judgment 


are going on with the system of private property: 
They are going on with thrift and saving and capita 
and profit. 

But they will gradually train a new generation 
that is not greedy, and hold down an old generation 
where it is greedy. 

The cooperative commonwealth will come through 
both piety and common sense. 


* * 


JUSTICE TO DR. ATWOOD 


E have received several communications on 
the situation in the Newark church, and 
one or two long articles, all of which we omit, 

as the discussion is closed. We think it necessary 
for our own protection, however, to state that we 
have received a letter from a trustee of the Newark 
church enclosing a copy of the minutes of the meeting 
when the contract was made, which shows that the 
vice-president of the board did resign. The trustee 
writes: “‘I send this to do justice to Dr. Atwood.” 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Though big navy and big army men are winning 
out all along the line, and Washington is full of male 
and female preparedness advocates chortling with 
glee, Nye and his committee are going straight ahead 
unmasking the profiteers in war and telling the country 
the facts. 


The Lord of “The Green Pastures” and all of his 
company had to spend the night in the railroad station 
at Madison, Wis., as no hotel could or would take 
them in. They were colored folks. But we gave the 
Lord a tremendous funeral. 


The Universalist National Memorial Church 
letter in this issue tells plans made for April 14, 21 
and 28. The fifth anniversary of the opening of the 
church and of the dedication will be celebrated, Dr. 
Etz taking part. 


“Looking Backward,” by Edward Bellamy, pub- 
lished in 1887, and referred to by Mr. Kapp at the 
Universalist Club, helped split the Universalist church 
of Washington, D. C., which seems inconceivable 
today. 


A major operation performed on Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick and his absence from his pulpit 
and the microphone, remind us of our debt to him and 
of the fact that none of us are here for all time. 


Ban the drinking driver, curb liquor advertising, 
stop sale near filling stations, educate against use, are 
all parts of a safety program of the president of North- 
western University. 


California, Washington and Alaska are consider- 
ing bills to make the Communist Party illegal. A cor- 
rect title for such bills would be ‘“‘An Act to Spread 
Communism.” 


Adult education is beginning to wake people up. 


ee 
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Wanted: A New Conception of Progress 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


I 


=) the men of the seventeenth, eighteenth and 
| nineteenth centuries no word was dearer to 
They 


the heart than the word progress. 
eet) spelled it with a capital P. It was the gospel 
of a new religion. It fortified their souls, embodied 
their faith and hope, rationalized their efforts with 
transcendent meaning and glory, provided a zestful 
avenue for the energies which were bubbling in those 
times, and bestowed a blessing upon every social 
change, business enterprise, mechanical invention and 
scientific discovery. But the twentieth century— 
especially that part of it since the World War—has 
given way to a good deal of heresy. Today there is a 
distinct disillusionment with what our progenitors 
proudly called “Progress.” 

Sensing this oppressive doubt and distrust, Mr. 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., of General Motors, invited nearly 
600 of the country’s so-called leaders to a whoopee 
meeting in the Chicago Fair’s Hall of Progress last 
May. Mr. Sloan confessed that he had issued the call 
out of concern over the widespread and deepening 
belief that the first fine, careless rapture about Progress 
was a thing of the past. He wanted to show the gloomy 
country just what a “‘preview of industrial progress in 
the next century’? made by practical men would be 
like. He touched off the Jules Verne impulses of the 
meeting with two questions: What is to be the progress 
of science and industry during the forthcoming 
decades? and, Is there any logical reason to assume 
that progress is to be halted at this particular point 
in our development? An editorial in The New York 
Times called this idea of Mr. Sloan’s a “‘happy”’ one, 
and there is reason to believe that he was more than 
well pleased with the results. No one was reported 
to have defined ‘‘progress,’’ but everyone was sure that 
we are in for a lot of it. The stage managers saw to it 
that testimony was all to the effect that things will 
be much bigger and better than they have been; that 
the capitalist formula of new inventions, new wants 
and new markets has not yet got into its full stride. 

Representatives of the radio and broadcasting 
business saw people sitting in their homes and wit- 
nessing with their eyes what they now hear with their 
ears. Architects and builders portrayed what science 
could do for these homes in the way of air-conditioning 
in both winter and summer, in the way of finding new 
building materials and more efficient ways of house 
manufacture. Spokesmen for the field of transporta~- 
tion predicted airplanes propelled by radiated energy 
from power stations on the ground, unaffected by 
weather conditions, crossing continents and oceans on 
frequent schedules at the speed of 200 miles an hour. 
There will be stratosphere ships capable of 500 miles 
an hour; and for old fogies who insist on sticking to 
terra firma there will be air-conditioned trains making 
anywhere from one and a half to three miles a minute. 
Scientists saw researches in physics and chemistry 
making available new and greater stores of energy. 
Doctors predicted an increase in the life span to sev- 
enty years at an early date, in comparison to sixty 


years or less today and thirty-five years a century ago. 
Epidemic and contagious diseases will be wiped out, 
while marked advances in the prevention and treat- 
ment of such pathologies as cancer, arthritis, angina- 
pectoris and arterio-sclerosis are certainly in the 
offing. Significant both in itself and as a symbol, 
Prof. Walter B. Pitkin of the Columbia Sehool of 
Journalism predicted the ceremonious burning of the 
last fly-swatter in 1981. In short, there was a solid 
array of testimony that science and technology are not 
nearing the end of their ropes, and that the coming 
century will see Progress thundering on through its 
years like a snowball, gathering weight, size and speed. 
The great goed work of the three preceding centuries 
promises to continue, giving us still more mechanical 
ingenuity, more available power, more speed, more 
technical knowledge, more wants, more thingamajigs 
to satisfy those wants, more opulent fields for new 
industrial enterprises and capital investments. 


II 


If this prospect somehow fails to produce a flutter 
of ecstasy or tends to make some of us slightly dizzy, 
it should be noted that it is quite in the established 
tradition. These spokesmen were priests in the 
modern apostolic succession. Their pronouncements, 
assumptions and enthusiasms represented the orthodox 
gospel of Progress. The poets, philosophers, statesmen, 
scientists, inventors and entrepreneurs of the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries would 
have felt perfectly at home in this meeting in the Hall 
of Progress, and would have been thrilled by it all. 
They dreamed about, labored for and chanted over 
precisely the same sort of progress that Mr. Sloan’s 
comrades visioned. They saw the developments in 
science, mechanics, utilities and commerce as the 
march of mankind into something vastly better. 

“If my judgment be of any weight,’’ wrote Francis 
Bacon in the early 1600’s, “the use of history mechani- 
cal is of all others the most . . . . operative to the 
endowment and benefit of man’s life.’”’ And in his 
Utopia, Salomon’s House left out of account the 
artist, the philosopher and the teacher. For the 
“ordinance and rites’”’ of Salomon’s House there were 
two galleries. In one of these “we place patterns and 


~samples of all manner of the more rare and excellent 


inventions: in the other we place the statues of all the 
principal inventors.’ And ‘“‘upon every invention of 
value, we erect a statue to the inventor and give him 
a liberal and honorable reward.” A generation after 
Bacon, Robert Hooke was gloating over the thought 
that “there is nothing that lies within the power of 
human wit or (which is far more effectual) of human 
industry which we might not compass; we might not 
only hope for inventions to equalize those of Galileo, 
Copernicus, Gilbert, Harvey and others, whose names 
are almost lost, that were the inventors of gunpowder, 
the seamen’s compass, printing, etching, graving, 
microscopes, etc., but multitudes that may far exceed 

them.” “The leading utopias of the time,” says Lewis 
Mumford, “all brood upon the possibility of utilizing 
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the machine to make the world more perfect; the 
machine was the substitute for Plato’s justice, tem- 
perance and courage, even as it was the substitute for 
the Christian’s ideal of grace and redemption. The 
machine came forth as the new demiurge that was to 
create a new heaven and a new earth.” 

And as technology made headway, as wealth 
increased and things multiplied, men saw life lengthen- 
ing and joy deepening. In the eighteenth century 
Joseph Priestley declared: ‘Men will make their 
station in the world abundantly more easy and com- 
fortable; they will probably prolong their existence 
in it and grow daily more happy, each in himself, and 
more able, and, I believe, more disposed, to com- 
municate this happiness to others. Thus, whatever 
the beginning of the world, the end will be paradisiacal, 
beyond what our imaginations can conceive.”’ 

After beholding a railroad train, Alfred Tennyson 
exclaimed, “‘Let the great world spin forever down the 
ringing grooves of change.’’ There was no doubt what- 
ever but that the grooves were providentially pointed 
toward the Promised Land, and that every spin of 
the world meant another pace toward it. The effer- 
vescence, the change, the gathering speed and mount- 
ing roar, the whir of wheels—more powerful wheels, 
more delicately adjusted wheels, more intricate wheels 
within wheels—were Progress, were creation’s chem- 
istry moving on to a “far-off divine event.’’ As a 
young immigrant in this country, Andrew Carnegie 
delightedly wrote back to his relatives in Scotland: 
“Our public lands of almost unlimited extent are be- 
coming settled with enterprising people. Our dense 
forests are falling under the axe of the hardy woodsmen. 
The wolf and the buffalo are startled by the shrill 
scream of the Iron Horse where a few years ago they 
roamed undisturbed. Towns and cities spring up as if 
by magic .... Our railroads extend 138,000 miles. 
You cannot supply iron fast enough to keep us going. 
This country is completely cut up with railroad tracks, 
telegraphs and canals .... Everything around us 
is In motion.” 

If someone had asked young Carnegie just what 
was the point and purpose of all this motion, he 
probably would have answered: ‘‘More railroads, more 
telegraph lines, more denuded hills and furrowed fields, 
more steel mills, more enterprising people with more 
enterprise.”’ And had the skeptic pressed his question 
harder, asking the good of all these, he would have 
been told, ‘‘Why, you fool, all this is Progress!’ No 
further questioning on the subject would have been 
countenanced. That answer would have been con- 
sidered final and overwhelming. Only an inconse- 
quential lone wolf here and there entertained any 
doubts about Progress. The word ‘Progress’ held 
all the faith, energy and hope of a people in the midst 
of realizing a new destiny. It was the flag which flew 
before, it was the symbol which expressed, it was the 
myth which rationalized, that surge of life which broke 
up the medieval order; brought abstract science into 
its own; started mechanics on its conquest, commerce 
on its furious expansion; which brought liberation to 
the mercantile class, gave the individual a new license, 
and saw wealth mounting into new and vaster amounts. 
It was only an aloof hermit, such as Henry Thoreau, 
who asked questions about the value of all this. He 


wondered about the ends to which all these great instru- 
ments of modern times would be devoted. He tried 
to throw cold water on the popular enthusiasm which 
greeted the laying of the first Atlantic cable by sug- 
gesting that it would be used to let us know that 
Princess Adelaide had the whooping-cough. But for 
the bulk of people, all these power-increasing, thing- 
producing, space-annihilating devices, all these money- 
grubbing activities, found their own reason for being 
in themselves. They were good, not as means to some 
outside end, but as ends in themselves. Their good- 
ness, glory and meaning were like God’s—inherent. 
They were Progress! And Progress was good. 

Although this progress had no more purpose in it 
than a cyclone moving across the face of the waters, 
one could not have too much of it. The purpose of life 
was to minister to Progress; it never occurred to the 
scientists, inventors, traders, industrialists and states- 
men of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to ask 
if this progress ministered to life. Did all this ma- 
chinery, power, motion, speed, economic activity, serve 
and promote social values? The wealth and tech- 
nology of Rome was superior to that of Greece; but 
Rome produced no art, philosophy, ethics and manner 
of living comparable to the latter; were the greater 
wealth and superior techniques of modern times pro- 
ducing a proportionate expansion and enrichment of 
life? The challenge was never drawn. 

As a matter of cold fact, there were a number of 
things in nineteenth century civilization which were 
regressions so far as human factors were concerned. 
The new industrial towns were not nearly so bright, 
clean, orderly and healthful as the cities of the thir- 
teenth century. Lewis Mumford affirms that even 
medieval hospitals were more spacious and sanitary 
than their Victorian successors. A new insecurity was 
created tor those who left the land and came to depend 
upon factory employment for a livelihood. Labor 
conditions of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
were a wholesale galley-slavery which included women 
and little children. One fact not often mentioned is 
that man’s work was enormously intensified and ac- 
celerated by the introduction of machinery. For 
example, mule-spinning made a man walk eight miles 
in a twelve-hour day. The improved spinner in 1832 
required a twenty-mile walk per day. The block 
printing of calico increased productivity 200-fold, but 
the bigger machines overtaxed human strength. 

But no one was aware of these facts, no one was 
disposed to think in such terms. The concept of 
progress did not include any evaluation from the 
human standpoint. It judged itself by the number of 
horsepower involved and the returns in the counting- 
house. The output of mines was increasing, the 
number of factories was growing, a gay procession of 
new inventions was marching on, commerce was 
expanding. That was enough. No one asked what 
this was doing to human life. 


Ill 


The time has come, however, when we are be- 
ginning to see that that is not enough. We are be- 
ginning to see, as Albert Schweitzer has put it, that 
“fall progress in discovery and invention works itself 
out at last to a fatal result, if we do not maintain 
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control over it through a corresponding progress in 
spirituality.” Mere advance in techniques, mere 
economic expansion, while presenting us with oppor- 
tunities for a richer and better life, do not constitute 
the only aspect there is to progress. If these are to 
result in genuine progress they must be accompanied 
by a progress in social organization and a progress in 
spiritual ends. 

That is the point which the popular concept of 
modern progress has missed. It is the point which Mr. 
Sloan’s company of boosters missed. And for this 
reason we were either unimpressed or else frightened 
by that “Jules Verne glimpse into the future of science 
and industry.’”’ We have seen too many barbarous 
consequences flowing from or incident to industrial 
and scientific “progress.” 

We have seen new forms of insecurity and pauper- 
ism flourishing amid the wealth and potential plenty 
of our epoch. We have seen over-crowded, dirty, 
unhealthy cities spring up. We have seen streams 
polluted, rubbish piled up, landscapes covered with 
signboards; soil exhausted, forests stripped, minerals 
wasted; mountain ranges of cheapened products, 
unnecessary products and worthless products manu- 
factured and sold. We have seen the marvels of the 
printing press, the radio and the moving picture de- 
voted to transmitting the vicious and inane. Last year 
our high speed automobiles on our hard surfaced 
highways killed 36,000 people in this country, and 
injured almost a million others. In three years, more 
deaths have resulted from motor vehicle accidents in 
the United States alone than have resulted from ma- 
rine disasters in the whole world during the last one 
hundred years. Worth-while ways of living have been 
scrapped, organic and rhythmic patterns of life de- 
stroyed, play and recreation commercialized, living 
made more strenuous. When one takes such things into 
account, when one reflects on how the old, mellow, 
deep, colorful, organic civilization of medieval times 
was broken to pieces; how abstract science, mechanics, 
trade, money and a money-making class, jingoism and 
worship of the “‘bitch-goddess”’ success, rose up instead 
—one wonders if “progress” was the apt term. When 
one considers the gift which the Japanese nation made 
recently to the Mikado in honor of the first birthday 
of the crown prince, one wonders still more. In a land 
“where delicate and esthetic expressions of congratu- 
lations are traditional,’’ how did the nation express 
its felicitations? By giving a contrivance to be set up 
in Tokyo for the detection of approaching bombing 
planes. Is mechanical invention progress when it 
brings about that degree of insecurity? 

What about this new television apparatus? Will 
it be used for bringing us the same sort of stuff that 
the radio, movie and tabloid are now peddling? Will 
it be another powerful means of arousing mass neu- 
roses? Will not the ability to zip through the strato- 
sphere at the rate of 500 miles an hour, unseen and 
unheard from the ground, be useful only as a military 
weapon, thereby adding another source of fear to our 
lives? What about this longer life-span that was 
mentioned in the Hall of Progress gathering? In the 
first place, we must remember that the longer life 
average which we are now supposed to enjoy has not 
been brought about by making old people live to be 


older, but by cutting down infant mortality. In the 
second place, it is a fact that the strenuousness of 
modern life is breaking down the health of people as 
never before. An infant today has a much better 
chance of living to be seventy years of age than a 
century ago; but his chances of avoiding heart trouble 
and nervous disorders are smaller. And finally, grant- 
ing that life can actually be lengthened, will it be 
worth it? It might be better to have ten years lopped 
off than to have to go through another world war. 
And what about these new industries promising new 
fields for lucrative investment? Will they wind up in 
another chaos? And would a hundred new wants and 
a hundred new gadgets to match those wants make 
life fundamentally more satisfying? 


IV 

In other words, we know too much to respond to 
the catchword, ‘Progress,’ with the old uncritical 
gusto. We have seen it involve too much that is mani- 
festly not progress. We perceive that the nineteenth 
century concept did not include enough. The mere 
invention of technical devices and their incorporation 
into our economic life without ever asking what tech- 
nical devices are for, without ever considering their 
social meaning or use or value, is not necessarily 
progress. Simply because a few promoters can make 
a quick and fabulous fortune out of an invention does 
not mean necessarily that a social gain has been 
achieved. Simply because more power has been placed 
at man’s disposal does not ordain that this power will 
be used wisely and well. Indeed, it is a grave danger 
unless the ends for which man uses power are con- 
structive ends. Sheer motion, sheer technical ad- 
vance, are not enough; they must be devoted to life- 
furthering ends, else they work out to a “fatal result.” 
The word ‘‘Progress’’ must embody a new dream, if it 
is to evoke our enthusiasm again. The fact that a big 
industrialist felt it necessary to hold a whoopee meeting 
to pump the semblance of life into the traditional con- 
cept, and that he received but fleeting attention and 
only a few pre-arranged handclaps, can be counted a 
definite gain. We have achieved the disillusionment 
which precedes wisdom. 

The new concept of progress must be dominated 
by a consideration of human values and of the aims of 
civilization. It must be concerned with the achieve- 
ment of social institutions which are capable of order- 
ing and controlling modern techniques, knowledge and 
power so that these will serve human needs and humane 
ends. It must include a conception of social institu- 
tions which are capable of realizing the possibilities 
for human service and human enrichment resident in 
modern implements. It must include an advance in 
the ends for which men individually and in social 
groups live, strive and die. 

‘The traditional concept of progress, despite its 
placing of a rosy interpretation upon the face of things, 
was a profoundly pessimistic idea. It assumed that 
man could make only mechanical and material progress. 
The new concept of progress must be optimistic: it 
must include the assumption that systems of social. 
organization can be improved, and that men can pro- 
gress in the aims, motives and values by which they 
shape their lives. 
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Easter and the Crucifixion Story 
. Edward N. Calisch 


T is one of the great tragedies of history that, 
4] in associating the festival of Easter with the 
resurrection of Jesus, the church should have 
connected it witha story of the crucifixion that 
taught that the Jews were responsible for the crucifixion 
and laden with the guilt of it. This tragedy has had its 
somber effect on both Jews and Christians. For the 
Jews it has meant suffering and martyrdom. With 
every recurrence of Easter in Europe of the Middle 
Ages, and to an extent in our own day, the passions 
of ignorant masses were aroused by the proclamation 
of this doctrine of Jewish guilt, and these passions 
were vented in pillage and murder of the Jews. It isa 
tragedy to the Christian world, because it marred the 
wonderful, beautiful story of the sacrifice of Jesus with 
the prejudices and the hatreds and the bloodthirstiness 
that were aroused by this accusation of guilt and 
responsibility. 

The simple story of the life of Jesus of Nazareth 
is one of exquisite beauty. He was the soul of tender- 
ness and love. His deep sympathy for the poor, the 
unfortunate, the afflicted and the outcast, shines in 
undiminished radiance through all the circling cen- 
turies. His life was one of an unwearying helpfulness 
in word and deed, and the hope that he brought has 
illumined the darkness of human misery as the stars 
relieve the blackness of night. His suffering and his 
self-surrender have made an irresistible appeal to 
untold millions of hearts through all the procession 
of the years since his story was told. Much of the 
power of this appeal is found in the pathos of his 
passing, in the tragedy of the crucifixion that brought 
that life to its end. 

It is this story of the trial and crucifixion and the 
manner of its teaching in pulpits and Sunday schools 
that has been responsible, not only for the unparalleled 
misery and martyrdom which the Jews have suffered, 


but also for some of the most blood-stained pages in the . 


history of the church. The Jews have been made to 
endure the rack, the gibbet and the stake; they have 
been compelled to undergo expulsion and expatriation, 
pillage, persecution and proscription, in a manner 
unequaled in all the annals of men. Jesus suffered 
greatly on the cross, the Jews, his people, have suffered 
more. Jesus agonized for a few hours; his kinsmen 
have agonized for hundreds of years. If Jesus was 
crucified on one afternoon for human sin, the Jews 
have been crucified throughout generations of hatred 
and intolerance. 

This is because of the manner in which the story 
of the crucifixion is told. Of the narrative as given 
in the gospels Dean Inge of London says, “The popular 
opinion of the iniquity of the Jews is mainly derived 
from the Fourth Gospel, which reflects the bitterness 
of the time when the evangelist wrote (possibly150 
years after the event). We may be sure that Jesus 
never denounced the Jews.” The historian, Dr. 
Sachar, says, “‘It was impolitic to implicate the power- 
ful Roman empire in the execution of the Savior.”’ 
It was much safer to lay the burden upon the small, 
weak body of the Jews. 


That policy was continued and emphasized by 
the fathers and leaders of the early and the medieval 
church, and has not been altogether laid aside by the 
church of today. 

Modern Biblical scholarship has come to the 
conclusion that the trial and the crucifixion of Jesus 
were Roman and political, and not Jewish or religious. 
In the first place the Jews had no jurisdiction over 
capital crimes or punishment in the times of Jesus. 
They were under Roman law and sovereignty, and 
only the Roman governor had power to condemn or 
put to death. Secondly, crucifixion was never a Jewish 
method of execution. Even if they had had the power, 
they would not have crucified. Thirdly, it was con- 
trary to all Jewish law and procedure to try and to 
execute on the same day, and certainly on the eve of a 
Sabbath or festival. 

The attempt to whitewash Pontius Pilate, to 
make him appear as unwilling and reluctant to con- 
demn Jesus, and finally doing so only upon the in- 
sistence of the Jews, would be ludicrous if it were not 
so tragic. Pontius Pilate is recognized as one of the 
cruelest and most rapacious of Roman governors, who 
hardly would have been concerned about the fate of a 
Jewish prisoner who was under accusation of being a 
rebel against Rome. Dr. Conrad H. Moehlman, pro- 
fessor of the History of Christianity in Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, says: ‘The brief outline 
of events fails to reveal Pontius Pilate as a hesitating, 
halting, only half-convinced official. . . . Instead he 
appears to be a man of blood who would not fear to act 
in any situation. Jesus of Nazareth went to his death 
upon a charge of revolution (against Rome). In a 
Son of God Pilate was not interested. The appearance 
of another claimant of the Jewish (or a world) throne, 
made an immediate trial necessary. . . . Theinscription 
bearing the charge was ‘King of the Jews,’ and when 
the days of feast were over, Pontius Pilate drove back 
to Cesarea congratulating himself and Rome upon 
the ease with which he had ended the tumult.”’ It was 
Roman law that tried, a Roman governor who judged 
and condemned, Roman soldiers that carried out the 
sentence, and under a Roman method of execution. 

There were some Jews who surrendered Jesus to 
the Roman authorities, but the Jewish people generally 
were no more responsible, morally or otherwise, for the 
death of Jesus, than the people of the South were 
responsible for the assassination of Abraham Lincoln. 

I make a plea to the Christian people to reconsider 
this story of the crucifixion and particularly the manner 
of its telling. I make a plea especially to Christian 
preachers and to the teachers in the Christian Sunday 
schools to consider the impression that is made, par- 
ticularly upon innocent and believing children, by the 
telling of a story in a form wherein a misleading con- 
ception of one of the most important events in the 
history of mankind is given, and one which affects 
most vitally the relationships between men, and which 
serves to implant hatred and misunderstanding in the 
heart. 

There is so much of glory and of beauty, so much 
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of surrender and sacrifice and suffering, in the story 
of Jesus, with which appeal can be made to the sweet- 
est and finest of human emotions. Why then debase 
the gold of that appeal by an alloy that creates only 
hatred and prejudice? As Dean Inge observed, if 
Jesus himself had written the story he never would 
have written it in the spirit in which many of his 
so-called followers have interpreted it. To have 
knowledge is to have understanding. Our judgment 
can be no better than our information. May it be 
a better knowledge on the part of both—on the part 


ee 


of the Jew by better knowledge, through the conduct 
of his Christian fellowmen, of the beauty and splendor 
and usefulness of the true Jesus, and on the part of the 
Christian by better knowledge of the real conditions 
that attended the climax of his ministry; so that the 
love that he taught may be all-enfolding, and the 
sympathy and tenderness that filled his heart be all- 
embracing. Let his own words, “‘Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do,” be learned and 
practiced by Jew and Christian alike, and then in 
truth will he be the Prince of Peace to all the earth. 


Nature and Human Nature 


LVIII. 


A Morning at the Library 


Johannes 


IT one happy period of my life, I wrote a book 
in the Library of Congress, the noble building 
which covers four acres of a ten-acre site 
adjoining the Capitol groundsin Washington. 
I had a desk in an alcove of the stacks, and came and 
went as I chose. I actually grew to have a home feeling 
for the awe-inspiring pile. 

The Congressional Library is one of the places 
where one gets more when one does not try to get 
much. Visitors with limited time of course fee! that 
they must obtain a general idea of the whole. That is 
worth while. But it is much more worth while to go 
back afterward and take just a corner and let it soak 
in. It is of one of the corners and of an exhibit that 
I come to write now. 

Going down to Washington this spring every two 
weeks for the week-end, I have tried to include Monday 
in the holiday, at least till “the Senator’ pulls out at 
noon. And two of these Monday mornings the Madame 
and I have spent at the Library, which is only a few 
blocks from the Union Station. 

Dr. Theodore S. Palmer, the scientist, was re- 
sponsible for the second morning there. He said: “This 
month is the centennial of Elliot’s birth, and the 
Library is making an exhibit of his work. I want you 
to write it up.”’ Of course, to a man from Boston, 
Elliot means Eliot, and that means President Ehot. 
And after President Eliot it means Samuel A., son 
of President Eliot and minister of the Arlington Street 
Church, or the Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, LL. D., of 
the Bulfinch Place Church and many other good 
projects, or Fred Eliot, who went out from here and 
made such a place for himself as a minister in St. Paul, 
or Maude Howe Elliott, or a whole host of Eliots, 
Elliots and Elliotts in ‘‘Who’s Who in America.” 

When diffidently I asked, ‘‘Which Eliot?’ I re- 
ceived reply, ““Why, Daniel Giraud Elliot, born March 
7, 1885. Don’t you know about him?” No, I did not 
know about him, and to make it worse, Palmer said, 
‘‘He is to share honors this month with Maimonides. 
You know about him?”’ What I knew about Maimon- 
ides was so scanty and so hazy that I considered it 
prudent to plead complete ignorance. ‘“‘Maimonides 
was born eight hundred years ago this March,” said 
Palmer. “There will be an exhibit of his work at the 
same time.” 

Today libraries put out their treasures for the 


public to see. In the Congressional Library we can see 
the originals of the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States—something of a 
sight, too, for anybody with imagination. On display 
also there are extensive permanent exhibits—books, 
pictures, and artistic bindings from every land. Parts 
of the Library’s great collection dealing with Wash- 
ington, Lincoln and the other Presidents may be seen 
at any time. 

Central among the treasures is the Gutenberg 
Bible, which goes back to the beginning of print- 
ing. There are only three copies in the world, one in 
the British Museum, one in the Bibliotheque Nation- 
ale in Paris, France, and the other in the Library of 
Congress. One almost feels as if there ought to be a 
little prayer stool in front of the case, both for the 
devout and for the money-minded, for the work is said 
to be worth one million dollars. 

But we were there to see one of the ever changing 
exhibits. Such exhibits could not remain, for they are 
not of universal interest. Besides, there would not be 
room for hundreds of others just as important and 
interesting. 

The southeast corner of the second floor of the 
library seemed peaceful as we reached it on the morn- 
ing of March 18. The sun poured in the windows, 
lighting up the gray marble columns and the colored 
eurving spaces above. 

From Palmer, who has a memory that is most 
remarkable for detail, I had secured a general idea of 
Elliot. “A great American scientist,” he said, “way up 
in many lines, but distinguished for his studies in 
ornithology and mammalogy. He was one of the 
founders of the American Ornithologists’ Union in 
1884.” “Suppose a man is up in all these lines,” I 
thought to myself, ‘what can the library set out for 
people to see that will be interesting?” 

I soon discovered. Two of the double cases used 
by the library for exhibits and a beautiful wall space 
were given up to Elliot. The cases are models. Each 
affords space in which things may be laid and a space 
running up about as high as a man’s head to which 
articles may be fastened, and all under glass. 

The photograph of the scientist was first. It was 
that of a large, commanding looking man with mus- 
tache and beard. Wilmer Stone, in the new Dictionary 
of American Biography, refers to him as “tall and 
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dignified, a notable figure, with piercing eyes and 
refined, modulated voice.”” A-card:gave the main facts 
of ‘his life: ‘‘Born New York, March 7, 1835. Died 
December 22, 1915.”’ I did not copy it, but recall that 
it referred to him as “‘a zoologist,’ said that Columbia 
‘had made him a Doctor of Science, that ten European 
‘countries had decorated him for his scientific work. 
And all this was dealing with a boy who was so delicate 
that he could not take a college course. Another inter- 
-esting fact recorded was that Elliot’s private collection 
of birds was the foundation of the great collection of 
the American Museum of Natural History in New 
Work City. 

While New York was home to him, he traveled 
widely and-worked where the spirit moved. From 1869 
to 1879 he was in London, England. From 1895 to 
1906 he was curator of the Field Museum of Natural 
History, Chicago. When he was sixty-one years of age 
‘the headed an expedition to Africa to secure specimens 
‘for the Field Museum. 

A striking feature of the exhibit was the folio 
volumes, each dealing with a species of bird or beast, 
and illustrated with his own paintings. A folio is the 
largest book made. In it the large sheet of paper used 
jn .a press is folded but once. The old blanket sheet 
of our paper containing four pages was folio size. In 
the exhibit the large volumes were opened to display 
the paintings, and they added vivid coloring. One 
was a monograph on “Grouse,” and the painting 
shown was of the spruce grouse. 

Another folio dealt with “the clouded tiger’’— 
Felis Diardi—and while I can pass no judgment on 
the fidelity of the painter to the scientific fact, | can 
testify that he had made a lifelike animal. 

In a folio on the English sparrow there is a repre- 
sentation of a painting made by Elliot in 1868. It is 
one of the first colored plates of this species published 
in America. It reminded us that the species was first 
introduced into this country at Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
1850, first bred in Jersey City, so far as known, and 
was still an uncommon species when Elliot painted it 
in 1868. 

Unquestionably the most startling bit of color 
in the exhibit was the reproduction of his painting of 
“The Bird of Paradise.”’ 

Lives of Elliot were in one of the cases—one of 
them by Frank M. Chapman and another by Joel A. 
Allen. 

We saw both the humor and the pathos in the 
large photograph of an early meeting of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union. There was exhibited what one 
of my associates called ‘‘every vintage of whisker in 
our history.”’ Even as recent a time as the early 
eighties now seems in the remote past to the majority, 
and that sense of separation is emphasized by the 
looks of a company of distinguished scientists of that 
period, as shown in this picture. 

Life is greatly enriched for us by a study of 
biography, and exhibits such as the Congressional 
Library puts on send us to the books. 

Sometimes we talk wistfully about the quick 
oblivion which is the fate of most of us. We feel sad 
to think that workers in important fields who loom 
large in their day and generation are forgotten. But 
we forget that, though they worked alone usually, 
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these men belonged to a team, and the team carries on. 
Though I was ignorant of Daniel G. Elliot, the ma- 


jority of the scientists in the Smithsonian probably 


knew all about him, used his discoveries and went on 
from where he left off. And although Elliot has been 
gone for twenty years, somebody thought it worth his. 
while to urge upon the librarian of the Library of 
Congress this beautiful memorial. 

Several cases next to the Elliot exhibit were given 
to Whistler, the artist. 

It was nearing time for the “Senator,’’ and I 
could only glance at the exhibit and meditate on the 
infinite variety of human nature, and the interest 
there must be in life to a man like Elliot, immersed in 
zoology, and to a man like Whistler, who could hold to 
a theory of art against all critics and do something as 
lasting as ‘“‘An Artist’s Mother.” 

We crossed over to look at the Maimonides 
exhibit for a moment. He lived before printing, and 
there were beautiful hand-made volumes in the 
collection. 

My eye caught this sage remark translated into 
English, and I thought I had better fasten on to it for 
my office, not that I follow it, even afar, but only 
look at it as a cat might at a king. 

“When I have a difficult subject before me,” 
wrote Maimonides, “‘when I find the road narrow and 
can see no other way of teaching a well established 
truth except by pleasing one intelligent man and dis- 
pleasing ten thousand fools, I prefer to address myself 
to the one intelligent man and to take no notice what- 
ever of the condemnation of the multitude.”’ 

Maimonides, or Rabbi Moses Ben Marmon, who 
was born eight hundred years ago, is regarded by 
the Jews as their second Moses, and by intelligent 
men of every faith as one who has put us all in his 
debt. 

For he dealt with faith and reason eight hundred 
years ago. He reverenced the Hebrew scriptures and 
he reverenced the great philosopher Aristotle. “It is 
through the intellect,’ he wrote to the Jews of the 
Yemen, “that the human being has the capacity of 
honoring God.” Another incisive comment, as true 
and as needed today as when uttered, was this: “Do 
not consider a thing proof because you find it written: 
in books; for just as a liar will deceive with his tongue, 
he will not be deterred from doing the same thing with 
his pen. They are utter fools who accept a thing as: 
convincing proof because it is in writing.”’ 

Driven out of his native Spain, a wanderer for 
years, he became physician to Saladin and the greatest 
scholar of his time. And now Spain, from which once 
he fled for his life, is taking the lead in celebrating— 
yes, [insist on using the word, for I may never have a 
chance again—in celebrating the octo-centennial of 
his birth. 

There were seven centuries between the birth of 
Maimonides and the birth of Elliot, but both were free 
spirits. Both sought and found truth. When Maimon- 
ides fought the absurd ideas of the astrologers, among 
the first scientists so-called, “who falsely assert that 
the constellations at the time of one’s birth determine 
whether one is to be virtuous or vicious,” and asserted 
the freedom of man, he did his part in making possible 
the age of science in which we live. 
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Stealing and Giving Odors 


F. C. Hoggarth 


GEA VILIZATION,” says J. A. Thomson, “has 
staked so much on eye and ear, that man’s 
sense of smell seems on the down grade. We 
hope it is individual rather than racial, and 
that the growing love for gardens, for instance, may 
do something to counteract the exhaustion of the 
sense by tobacco and petrol.”’ 

The sense of smell with us is nothing like so good 
as with many wild creatures. By its aid they often 
find their way, distinguish between triend or foe, locate 
food or water supplies, and in a hundred ways are made 
aware of factors that escape us. At one time doubtless 
this sense was far more developed in man than at the 
present time. He has ceased to rely on it, and con- 
sequently is living far below his possibilities in this 
direction. 

Nature is not yielding us anything like the de- 
lights she might just because this sense is not gathering 
the earth’s fragrances for us. Often we are poor where 
we might be rich. 

One who has often observed the holiday crowds 
at Kew Gardens says: “It is rather curious to see how 
many of the visitors do not realize what flowers have 
fragrance. ‘The scent of the great wistaria, which is 
now a mass of delightful color, is as much of its charm 
as beauty, but most people are content to admire it at a 
distance.” 

It seems certain that many are largely missing 
one of nature’s most exquisite gifts. Maeterlinck says 
scent is the only purely luxurious sense that nature has 
granted us. For, apparently, perfumes are quite useless 
to the needs of physical life, yet they can delight us as 
much as delicious fruit or drink. In his view this was 
the last born of the senses, the youngest member of the 
family, which fails to receive the love usually bestowed 
on the youngest. 

On the other hand there are some who greatly 
appreciate tl is sense and all its happy issues. We have 
often thought that not the least wonder about fra- 
grance is its variety, which for the most part goes 
unrealized until we begin to explore. 

It is only when we begin to count fragrances that 
we realize how innumerable they are. Wild flowers as 
well as cultivated ones give alluringly different versions 
of the wonder we call fragrance. Honeysuckle is sweet, 
in its own characteristic way. By its fragrance is a 
honeysuckle hedge most remembered and esteemed. 
So is a briar rose, or a clover field or a pine wood. 
Jefferies speaks of the “cloying sweet fragrance of 
wild crab-apple blossoms, almost tropical in richness.” 
Mignonette, lavender, gorse, bog myrtle, wild thyme, 
has each its own symphony of fragrance, its own au- 
thentic version. 

All these varieties are changes rung on a few 
elements. The essential volatile oils such as paraffin, 
benzol, turpentine, which form the basis of fragrance, 
are in the main composed of carbon and hydrogen. 
With these few common elements does nature work her 
miracles. 

According to J. A. Thomson, some five hundred 


aromatic compounds have been distinguished. “The 


odoriferous substances in plants,”’ he says, ‘‘are usually 
ethereal oils and resins, by-products or end-products 
of certain vital chemical processes. Little is known of 
their significance in the economy of plant life, and 
most of them rank as waste products.”’ The aromatic 
particles in the perfumed air are thus the “ashes of. 
living fires.”’ 

Plants have differing habits of fragrance. Some 
give out fragrance by day, some by night, some in 
sunlight and others in shade. Some secrete their scent 
in the heart of flowers, as in the rose, some in the 
leaves, like the thyme, some—the cedar for instance— 
in their wood, some in their roots, like the orris, while 
the cinnamon has fragrant bark. 

The most fragrant flowers are often diminutive, 
as for example the mignonette. But for their fragrance 
they would go unnoticed. It is the most modest flowers 
that have this gift in rarest excellence, while many 
larger gaudy blooms have little or nothing of this other 
grace. 

Some blooms are apparently only intermittently 
fragrant. John Burroughs once wrote that ‘‘there are 
individual hepaticas or individual families among them 
that are sweet-scented. The gift seems as capricious 
as the gift of genius in families. You cannot tell which 
the fragrant ones are till you try them: group after 
group may be inspected and no odor be detected, 
and then you may come across a little brood of them 
that have most delicious fragrance.’ Though the 
evening primrose was thought to be uniformly sweet- 
scented, he had found many that were not—soil, 
environment, family, seem to make a difference. 
At one time he thought the tall Canada violet was 
scentless, but as one season advanced he found fra- 
grance in them, and one there was quite as sweet as 
an English violet. 

Some plants are fragrant only for a short period, 
and unless there at the right season one misses the 
grace. It is not safe to classify a species as scentless 
on the strength of one or two visits. It may be re- 
serving its fragrance for some other hour, and there 
are differences even among members of the same 
flower family. 

Flowers in fact have more individuality than has 
often been supposed. 

The most precious fragrances are often found far 
from the highways of life. No fragrances surpass those 
of many mountain heights. The flowers that grow 
there seem predisposed to sweetness. Small in stature, 
they have not sacrificed perfume to size. 

The Alpine forget-me-not blooms fragrantly 
amid the mists and clouds. The Peruvian heliotrope 
flourishes on the Andes, and gives out an odor so 
sweet and ravishing, says Hugh MacMillan, that the 
Indians regard it as a mystic spell that opens to them 
the gates of the spirit world. 

In the highest zone of the Peak of Teneriffe far 
above the clouds, amid the fierce glare and drought 
of that region, there grows a wonderful bush, a species 
of broom, which in spring bursts out into luxuriant 
white blossoms that fill the air with delicious odors. 
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The peasants, he says, bring up their beehives from 
the valleys, and there for some weeks the bees revel 
among the fragrance and the nectar. 

Not the least remarkable fact is that these fra- 


grant flowers of the heights, when brought down into 
the valleys, deteriorate. For finest fragrance and 
beauty they need the light and the open heaven of 
nature’s high places. 


Creative Social Research in Appraisal 
John J. Hader 


| is commonly said in America that commissions 
are a convenient excuse for avoiding action 
or escaping the responsibility of envisioning 
the need for change. Outsiders looking inno- 
cently upon us would imagine, if they did not take the 
trouble to go deeply into the matter, that Americans 
are a most scientific people. We set up commissions 
for facts on crime or social change; we make a great 
show and fuss about “getting the facts,” calling ex- 
perts and hearing testimony. From the constant 
parade of investigations through our social and public 
life one would think that our social institutions would 
be constantly in flux, and always in that unstable state 
of ready adaptation to new data and learning. In any 
case, many would say that we are commissioned to 
death, and it does not take an expert to be aware that 
before or after most of our commissions life goes on 
just the same; some hearings have been held, a report 
is published, and the only net consequences seem 
to be the tiny ripples that find their way into the 
librarian’s card catalogue and the bibliographer’s list. 

The chief defect of such research is that it is 
static. The learning which should accompany any 
well-planned investigation is confined only to those 
who are concerned with the research as technicians, 
and is not shared or distributed to those who have the 
greatest possible use for it because their lives are most 
affected thereby. Lacking adequate dissemination, 
which is a very different thing from mere publication 
and announcement, most of our so-called social re- 
search is not “‘social’’ at all, because it is not shared, 
and remains infertile and ineffective. 

Social research, in order to be fully effective, 
cannot be isolated from social education and social 
action. ‘To isolate research as a separate effort un- 
related to education is to sterilize the process through- 
out. 

The research, not being stimulated by the emo- 
tions of use and learning, lacks insight into reality. 
Information giving, the method of telling rather than 
the method of discussion, accounts for what little 
learning may result from this unsatisfactory research 
method. Finally, when the people in whose hands 
control of our institutions lies, are part neither of the 
research nor the learning process, it is inevitable that 
they continue in old methods and travel in well-worn 
grooves. Methods of power continue to be used in 
situations calling for learning; dictatorship flourishes 
because of the failure of democracy; absolutism and 
tyranny thrive on ignorance. 

The establishment of the Commission of Appraisal 
by the annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association in 1934 has given to the Unitarian Church 
a unique opportunity to apply creative methods of 
social research to the study of its problems, especially 
since the Unitarian Church generally has in its mem- 


bership a high proportion of people trained in social 
sciences, as well as many others who are keenly aware 
of pitfalls along the path of commissions of investiga- 
tion or research and appraisal. Thus there is already a 
body of opinion and a group of people aware of the 
deficiencies of static fact finding and data assembling. 

Situations in which people who do, or do not, 
want change and the people who do the investigating 
never really get together must be avoided. When 
“chunks” of fact are set up then “‘chunks’”’ of attitude 
or resistance are built up, and the matter gets dead- 
locked or compromised, and the motive for applying 
learning to life promptly ends then and there. 

It is the present effort of the Commission to avoid 
such unhappy consequences. It has faith in the vital 
intelligence of Unitarians to undertake a broad-scale 
movement in which not only the Commission but 
Unitarians themselves, by and large, may participate 
in the methods of appraisal. 

The Commission, in carrying out the resolution 
of the annual meeting, has divided the content of its 
investigation into the two broad divisions of values 
and methods; under the first it is asking Unitarians to 
participate in discussion groups which shall deal with 
the fundamental questions that concern the content 
of their religious aspirations. These value questions 
are the questions of belief and attitude that make 
Unitarians what they are and give them a recognizable 
and distinctive religious difference. The method of the 
discussion group is being used because, after all, these 
beliefs and attitudes are not narrowly held and private, 
but have for the most part a definitely determinable 
social content. 

Values may be discussed either statically, in 
terms of fixed alternatives, or creatively, in terms of 
the evolving life situations in which we live. Unita- 
rians, by their general attitude, are committed to this 
latter alternative. Consequently they might find this 
opportunity useful for their own appraisal of the values 
held by them and their denomination. This creative 
value appraisal, too, must be more than taking a few 
shibboleths out of the closet for a semi-centennial 
dusting. It can be looked upon as an opportunity to 
ask where you have been, where you are, and where 
you are going. After the groups have discussed and 
recorded these discussions it will be the task of the 
staff of the Commission to analyze them and derive 
such results as they may contain. 

It is in the second half of the Commission’s study, 
that of methods of instrumenting these values, i. e., 
through organizations and institutions, that the most 
fertile possibilities of a program of creative research lie. 
Our values and attitudes may be the essence of social 
life, but certainly no one will deny that our organiza- 
tions and institutions are the stuff and form of it. And 
it is around our institutions as symbols that we have 
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built our most concrete loyalties and interests. They 
are the things we will fight for, since they are the outer 
and tangible expressions of our inner and often in- 
tangible wishes and aspirations. 

In its investigation of the organizational forms of 
Unitarianism the Commission is confronted with the 
problem that at present no single picture of it as an 
institution is possible. We are trying to make one. 
The denomination is in some respects totally amor- 
phous. It presents no clear lines of structure and func- 
tion, so easily visible in the episcopally organized 
churches, or, for that matter, the army. In the latter, 
the hierarchical type of organization, the outward 
forms of structure, are always evident and visible. 
One knows at any given moment just what part of it 
one is touching. 

The antithesis of the hierarchical form is the 
congregational, and that is the form to which Uni- 
tarians have historically committed themselves. Stu- 
dents of organizations, however, set up as one of the 
axioms of elementary organization theory that there 
cannot be a whole without connections between the 
parts. And further, the separate parts cannot be 
increased indefinitely without running the risk of hav- 
ing no “‘whole’ whatever. In short, Unitarians have 
at no time committed themselves on the point of what 
kind of ‘‘whole’’ their hundreds of separate congrega- 
tions were to form. They have evaded the inevitable 
question and assumed that by evading it they were 
likewise denying the existence of the fundamental 
problem. The study of social organizations likewise 
reveals that the compelling psychological and economic 
realities underlying our group life give an unofficial and 
unrecognized form, whether it be admitted or not. The 
conclusion of this thinking, then, is that Unitarians 
have an organization that is evolved from the political 
and economic necessities motivating its individual 
members and churches. The problem of the Com- 
mission is to ask Unitarians if they wish the accidental 
and in some respects haphazard ‘‘whole”’ that has 
evolved to determine the future of their denomination, 
or if they wish to make some frank recognition of the 
problem that, if they are going to have denominational 
organization anyway, should it not be consciously 
desired and well ordered in its structure? 

The fatal consequences of static social research, 
that is, fatal as far as any possibilities of constructive 
change evolving as a result, lies in the fact that the 
planning of the research is not done with a sufficient 
understanding of the attitudes involved. The net 
result of such static research is that ‘for’ and “‘against”’ 
attitudes are evoked, that is, for or against the result 
of the investigation; fight patterns are engendered if 
the problem is a real and acute one, and the progressive 
possibilities are forfeited in a melee of bad temper and 
political wire-pulling. 

It is the problem of creative social research to 
carry along those concerned in its conclusions so that 
as far as possible they are all a part of the learning 
process which is involved. It may not be possible al- 
ways to integrate everyone into the conclusions, but 
it should be possible to carry the recalcitrants along 
far enough so as to move them away from the pole of 
negations and hostility. 

To achieve this kind of result in the investigation 
and appraisal of an organization will require a high 


degree of social inventiveness on the part of both the 
Commission and the members of the church who will 
feel that their rights or interests or jobs are being 
risked. It means that whole-souled participation in the 
research problem must be given by all. 

Before venturing further into the discussion of 
research it may be advisable to consider in some detail 
the limitations which past attitudes, values and insti- 
tutions have upon the present research into questions 
of organization. Obviously the outstanding fact in 
Unitarian history is the wish to avoid centralized or- 
ganization and an authoritarian method. Since Uni- 
tarians generally, and the paid staffs of the various 
related and affiliated organizations, are being invited 
to participate in a joint study of their denomination, 
it might be helpful at this time to point up what is 
probably the underlying problem of the organizational 
side of the Commission’s appraisal. No simple single 
recommendation of an organizational pattern will do. 
Decentralization and non-authoritarian methods may 
be desired, yet in spite of itself the denomination may 
find that in certain of its activities centralization and 
authoritarian methods may be not only desirable but 
necessary. 

Church organizations, like any other institutions, 
have to be evaluated in terms of results relative to 
total costs. By total costs we mean not only financial 
and economic costs, but all other costs measured in 
terms of applied human energy and effort. The whole 
list of activities of the denomination and its affiliated 
churches and bodies, ranging from the purely spiritual 
ministrations of worship down to the grossly material 
elements of construction and building operation and 
maintenance, need to be appraised in terms of a sliding 
scale of values. Certain activities of finance are, as 
we all well know, subject to the technical standards of 
accounting. Likewise operation of a publishing house 
or the operation of a denominational printing press 
may be tested by economic standards. With the recent 
development of social and educational techniques such 
activities as Sunday-school classes, discussion groups 
or administrative boards and committees may in a 
similar manner be evaluated in terms of accepted 
techniques. 

Correlatively it might be added, as an axiom of 
organization theory and practice, that the drift 
toward centralized control is a constant one, both from 
the economic and psychological points of view. As 
long as these two constant tendencies are allowed to 
operate in an area where the wish to remain decentral- 
ized is more or less quiescent and unaided by a positive 
conviction to take definite constructive steps in other 
directions, the organization is more or less at the mercy 
of political circumstance attending the drive of certain 
types of individuals for power through centralization. 
The specific question is this: in appraising criticisms 
of the present organizational situation and in con- 
sidering proposals for a better one, should the object 
be that of creating a situation in which a non-authori- 
tarian policy is not only held as an abstract ideal but is 
consciously worked for by definite educational methods 
in which attitudes of cooperation are developed and 
techniques of non-authoritarianrelations are arrived at? 

Some of the well-established methods of non- 
authoritarian decentralization operate through inter- 
organization committees; frequent meetings of boards 
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and conferences in which creative discussions take 
place rather than mere decisions based on predigested 


solutions submitted in advance by administration. 


officers. Such joint meetings, however, would have to 
be founded on thoroughgoing methods of fact-finding 
and information exchange, through progressive meth- 
ods of communication and inter-organization service 
and finance. Perhaps the idea can best be illustrated 
by contrasting it with the most usual forms of central- 
ized control in which the outlines of information and 
communication are largely vertical, that is from A to B 
to C, or reverse, with few direct organized methods 
for communication from B to B 

A or directly across from C to Cd. 

io Decentralization would of ne- 

! cessity involve rerouting pres- 
! ! ent lines of communication, 


B Bi information and fact-finding, 
ht bb or developing new ones, to be 
bol! ake | applied laterally and in non- 

C C1C2C3C4C5 authoritarian manner. Its suc- 


cess, however, would be en- 
tirely dependent upon a program of education directed 
toward the establishment of a habit of mind that 
should determine conscious policy that is definitely 
non-authoritarian. 


Business and industry are in many respects ahead 
of the church in really working out democratic forms 
of group participation and control. There is no guar- 
antee that the operation of the democratic process, 
which is really a way of life, would always be the 
cheapest in direct, observable overhead costs. But 
from the standpoint of a total and inclusive economics, 
the costs of really not understanding and wishing to 
cooperate which give rise to frictions and internal 
tensions, ‘‘soldiering’”’ on the job, etc., are much more 
important asinvisible costs, because they are ever pres- 
ent, all pervasive, and are accompanied by the funda- 
mental mistake of having people put in their time 
without drawing out their full powers. 

The success of the present adventure in creative 
social research depends upon the willing participation 
of those concerned plus the invention of methods of 
interview and group discussions between the Com- 
mission, its staff, and the paid and unpaid denomina- 
tional workers. If we cease thinking of our organi- 
zations in mechanical and physical terms we can then 
see them as bundles of attitudes, habits and drives, 
most of which are amenable to an educational ap- 
proach, and which for their successful continuance 
involve training and retraining in a group approach 
to common problems. 


Conditions in the Automobile Industry 
Walter S. Ryder 


oY Moy} focused for the moment in the automobile 
i Wr] ‘industries. Only by direct contact with the 
Fe} workers and conditions does one begin to get 
a fair view of the situation. The metropolitan press 
does not at all fairly represent the issues of the in- 
dustry. Washington correspondents tend to interpret 
current events politically. Local newspapers, although 
in possession of the facts, deliberately suppress or mis- 
construe them, for the obvious reason that they fear 
the corporations and local advertisers. 

Here on the very ground of conflict, one sees the 
human factors involved. The economic precariousness 
of the great body of workers and their families is 
terrible. Many workers are fortunate if they get in six 
months of work in the year. For the remainder of the 
year they are without income, although corporation 
dividends continue. The coercive and intimidating 
relations within the shops represent a damning psy- 
chology. As one speaker recently declared, ‘“When 
you pass those doors on your way to work, you leave 
behind you your rights and liberties as American 
citizens.’”’ The company unions, inaugurated by the 
employers, are the last straw of paternalism. 

Employer-employee relations in the automobile 
industry have been tense ever since last spring, when 
an imminent strike was called off at the official request 
of President Roosevelt. The American Federation of 
Labor acceded, because of the executive promise that 
the problem would be dealt with in justice to all 
parties concerned. The Automobile Labor Relations 
Board (Wolman Board) was set up as an adjusting 
agency. Grievances multiplied from week to week, and 
labor felt that it had been double-crossed. Approaches 


Caw) HE problem of industrial relations seems to be 
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were made to both the Board and the President on 
behalf of adjustment in procedure, but to no material 
effect. 

The open break between organized labor and the 
Administration came when the automobile code was 
extended from February 1 to June 16, the date of 
expiration of the N. R. A., without equitable consulta- 
tion with the representatives of labor, so it is alleged, 
and without the revisions demanded by the workers. 
Specifically, the official leaders of the A. F. of L. in- 
structed their members not to participate in the shop 
elections in support of the company unions, and most 
recently the Wolman Board has been repudiated by 
the Federation. Only within a few hours have we 
heard the announcement made by national executives 
and organizers in local mass meetings, called in prep- 
aration for the proposed strike, that the Wolman 
Board is repudiated because it is autocratic, partial 
to the employer corporations, and a disgrace to labor. 

Definite plans are now set in motion to organize 
both the automobile and steel industries. National and 
local organizers are in the field, and William Green, 
president of the A. F. of L., is engaged in a speech- 
making itinerary of the principal industrial centers of 
the Middle West. It is really extraordinary how 
vigorously and quickly the labor interests have moved 
out of the craft-union stage into the industrial-vertical 
stage of labor organization. Events along this line 
are flowing swiftly, and presage determining outcomes. 
The resolution of the last convention of the Federation 
in San Francisco is being put into effect with dispatch, 
and the workers are to be reorganized, if possible, under 
an Automobile Workers International. 

It seems clear that the former techniques of arbi- 
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tration of labor disputes have been outmoded. A new 
epoch has arisen, due to the changing relations of large- 
scale production, in which semi-political boards have 
entered the field of controversy. It is regrettable that 
the two boards now operating, the National Labor 
Relations Board and the Automobile Labor Relations 
Board, are at cross purposes in their practical applica- 
tion of Article 7a on collective bargaining. To the 
former, collective bargaining means the rule of the 
majority in any plant, while to the latter it means 
proportional representation under the company-union 
lan. 

i Increasing numbers of workers are quickly being 
brought to the realization that their future security 
can be guaranteed only through more direct political 
action. This is clearly recognized by certain leaders 
who are now appearing on lecture platforms. A na- 
tional officer recently declared for a living wage, a 
thirty-hour week, collective bargaining, full social in- 
surance, a public-works program, including a com- 
prehensive housing program, governmental operation 
of those industries which are not working, taxing 
according to ability to pay, adequate relief, and a 
workers’ educational program. The rise of the Farm- 
Labor Party here in the Middle Western states be- 
comes a natural realignment of politico-economic 
forces in national affairs. 

One may freely discount the complaints of 
individual workmen and workwomen with whom 
he associates in the community relative to intolerable 
conditions in the industrial plants, but he cannot so 
readily refute the research findings of the Henderson- 


Lubin report which was recently made public. This 
investigation, made at the instance of President 
Roosevelt, covers conditions in Flint, Jackson, De- 
troit, Lansing, Mich., Toledo, Ohio, and other centers. 

Investigators state there is no blinking the fact 
that relations in this industry call for constructive 
treatment. They record and warn against the ulterior 
effects of the speed-up, uncertainty of employment, 
the espionage system, the rule that men are old at forty, 
and the discordant spirit in the plants. This research 
board plainly indicates that facilities for collective 
bargaining have not been fully extended, and that the 
Wolman Board has not yet solved the industrial labor 
problems. Among other things with reference to pro- 
duction and management of the plants, the board 
recommends a comprehensive automotive industrial 
labor relations board. 

Organized labor has shown its increasing strength 
and determination in connection with the congres- 
sional victory for prevailing wage rates in the new 
P. W. A. projects, and is now actively supporting the 
Wagner Labor Disputes Bill before Congress. It 
would seem highly desirable, indeed compelling, that 
such a bill should be passed. Its provisions are simple 
but essential to justice, harmony, and peace in our 
basic industries. The bill provides for (a) the creation 
of a permanent national board of labor relations with 
the full power to entorce decisions through direct 
resort to the federal courts, (b) the outlawry of 
company-dominated unions, with the right of workers 
to join independent unions, and (c) recognition of the 
principle of majority rule in collective bargaining. 


The Letter and the Spirit 


Merton Aldridge 


yi group of men. He was dealing with some 
3 2| of the problems which our country faces 
& in these perilous times, with particular 
reference to foreign relations. In support of his thesis 
he called upon great Americans of the past. At great 
length he quoted George Washington. And there he 
left us, dangling in the air of uncertainty, clutching the 
gospel according to George. That seemed to my friend 
a fitting climax. 

Now in this group of men to whom he talked, 
there is a fine sense of courtesy and appreciation. They 
listen to speakers on all subjects under the sun. They 
are remarkably tolerant, and they are not afraid of 
labels, or strange viewpoints. ‘“‘Let every man have 
his say,” is their slogan. So they listened to my friend 
and applauded sincerely for what he had said and for 
his spirit—not because he had finished. 

But I thought there was a fallacy in his argument. 
He had taken quotations from all sorts of sources and 
bodily transported them down to our day, and said, 
“See, that is what great Americans have said about 
this.” Which was all right so far as it went, but some 
things of equal importance were left unsaid. He did 
not remind us that these authorities referred to certain 
things, during certain periods of our nation’s life; that 
they had a specific application, and that it was now 
up to us to decide whether or not they apply with equal 


force and validity to the vastly changed circumstances 
of today. This was an omission of great importance, 
of which not he alone is guilty. 

Now George Washington and Abraham Lincoln 
were great men in their day. Were they here today they 
would be great. The indwelling spirit of those tre- 
mendous personalities would be great in any age. That 
is timeless. But they were not, nor did they claim to be, 
omnipotent. They did not exhaust wisdom or virtue. 
They simply found their place in a relay race and 
carried on gloriously. 

We are the current runners and the race is farther 
down the track. We can remember with what in- 
domitable courage they battled. We can draw inspira- 
tion and strength from their spirit, from the heritage 
of these great Americans. But the scene has shifted. 
The world is transformed before our place in the his- 
torical continuity. A complex, interrelated, inter- 
dependent world is in our vista. What shall we 
oS What shall we do? How shall we meet the 

est? 

Loyalty to the founders of our country cannot be 
assured by bodily transferring edicts of a past age to 
a different age. Who knows what they would say 
today? Our task is to take their spirit, their love of 
country, their sacrificial patriotism, as our challenge, 
and go on from there. 

“The letter killeth, the spirit giveth life.”’ 


ae—e—s 
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THE PEACE FORCES MUST SPEAK! 

A large number of American missionaries of various 
faiths, all located in Japan and all familiar with Japanese 
opinion, are issuing a public statement simultaneously 
in the United States and Japan, outlining a specific 
program by means of which, in their judgment, the 
possibility of peace in the Pacific may be enhanced. 
Not merely because this message comes from a group 
of disinterested students of the Japanese-American 
question, but because American missionaries, when 
they issue any united statement of public policy, are 
listened to with respect in Japan, the document is 
certain to be influential. 


NS Americans living in Japan, we find ourselves 
in a position of peculiar privilege. To the 
rich heritage of our own citizenship, there 
a ) is added the wealth of life and friendship 
with another nation. Our experience has deepened 
our appreciation of both peoples and has convinced us 
that priceless benefits will continue to flow naturally 
from growing intimacy and cooperation between them. 
For the historical friendship between Japan and the 
United States is not a mere phrase; it is a fact which 
rests upon deep sentiment, mutually advantageous 
commercial interests, and fortunate geographical 
positions. This relationship has the additional ad- 
vantage of being enlivened by differing but comple- 
mentary cultures. Obviously only a structure of peace 
should rest upon such a foundation. 

In saying this we do not ignore differences in 
point of view on some vital issues. Such differences 
are inevitable between strong and aspiring nations, 
but they should be made stepping stones to mutual 
respect and cooperation through the workings of 
enlightened statesmanship and the diplomacy of 
peace. We rely thus not only upon the friendly 
relationships between our two nations in the past but 
also upon the solemn agreements which both, together 
with other civilized nations of the world, have under- 
written in the Pact of Paris and other covenants. 

However, in the presence of forces which, if 
unchecked, may easily endanger this long record of 
unbroken peace, we would urge our friends in the 
United States to redouble their efforts to understand 
the problems and difficulties confronting the Oriental 
peoples, to remove all sources of friction and mis- 
understanding for which our nation may be responsi- 
ble, and particularly to cultivate attitudes that will 
spurn any suggestion of seeking solutions to our prob- 
lems by means other than the employment of peaceful 
diplomacy. We plead for the will to peace. 

With a solemn sense of our responsibility as 
Christian Americans in Japan and in the light of our 
intimate knowledge of the Japanese people, we declare 
our conviction that the cause of peace and mutual 
welfare will be served if our fellow-American citizens 
resolutely and conscientiously consider the following 
proposals: ; 

To study with care the laws proposed in our 
legislative assemblies, or already on the statute books, 
that bear upon our relations with foreign countries, 
and more particularly to remove the aspects of our 
Immigration Act which offend the self-respect of 
Oriental peoples. 

To condemn the subversive propaganda against 


foreign countries frequently appearing in certain of 
our newspapers. 

To bring to bear the force of Christian principles 
upon the foreign policies of our government. 

To support our government in every effort to 
avoid giving offence to friendly nations by such inci- 
dents as indiscreet declarations on the part of public 
officials, naval maneuvers on the borders of friendly 
powers, and other provocative gestures of force. 

To encourage our government to take the lead 
in disarmament proposals which, while protecting 
legitimate national interests, shall eventuate in re- 
duction of armaments to police status. 

To cherish the faith that peace can be won and 
maintained wherever men of good will unite in sacri- 
ficial and intelligent cooperation, and to encourage 
the round table method of solving the complex but 
by no means insoluble problems now confronting the 
nations in the Far East: 

To reinforce our government in every possible 
way in a policy of cooperation with other nations 
through the International Labor Office, the World 
Court, and all other effective agencies for world re- 
generation. We believe that the entry of the United 
States into the League of Nations would greatly con- 
tribute to the maintenance of peace in the Far East, 
removing a serious obstacle to Japan’s return to the 
League, and encouraging her cooperation in all inter- 
national affairs. 

In thus addressing our fellow Christians in the 
United States, we would stress the need of forbearance 
and sympathetic understanding of the spiritual aspira- 
tions of all the oriental peoples; we urge the exercise 
of a fearless and enlightened conscience in the dis- 
cernment and support of the moral principles involved 
in this situation. We believe in facing these problems 
upon the plane of Christian love rather than that 
of materialistic self-interest. We assure our fellow- 
Americans of the presence of this spirit and point of 
view among our Japanese friends, both Christian and 
non-Christian, and we pledge to work to the end that 
in the critical issues before us the advocates of reason 
and peace on both sides of the Pacific may speak the 
final word. 


* * * 


PROBLEM OF GOODNESS 
George F. Patterson 


HAVE been in the active ministry for more than 
a quarter of a century; I am far from the 
| Pollyanna philosophy; I would as soon be 
| drowned in acid as in syrup; I am acutely 
sensible to the evils in this world, and if the next life 
is 100 percent pure some cleansing will have to be done. 
But despite all this, most of my problems have 
not been with wicked people but with perfectly good 
folk. Indeed, the ministry would have been a far 
simpler task if I had had only genuinely bad people 
with whom to deal. 

I doubt very much if the world is going to be lost 
because of its wickedness. It may be destroyed, how- 
ever, because it is so dumb. Even the great crimes of 
our day do not constitute in my judgment the greatest 
menace to our civilization. Our first and greatest 
problem is with those of us who are decent, reasonably 
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law-abiding, ordinarily kindly and well disposed toward 
our fellows, moderately progressive and forward-look- 
ing, who are really the strength and stability of our 
times, but whose altruism is strictly limited. 

If we could be persuaded to extend those qualities 
which make us within certain limits really desirable 
people, to the place where we would refuse to render 
any judgment until we had before us the major portion 
of the facts, to the end that prejudice and preconceived 
conviction in any given situation would have the 
minimum weight, a fundamental and tremendous 
forward step would have been taken, and the new 
heaven and the new earth would be brought nearer. 
If we would covenant together to concentrate on the 
correction of causes of irritation and unfairness that 
are near at hand and within our own reach, often 
immediately related to our lives, a beginning would 
have been made where all real things must begin— 
within ourselves. Resolutions of perfection applicable 
to the world in general but which lay no burden upon 
us as individuals, constitute an escape too common and 
too easy to be taken seriously. 

Today we blame all things to the various systems 
which shackle our human endeavors, but these systems 
are the long shadows of certain human qualities that in 
most cases within given radiuses of relationships were 
all that could be desired, but which signally failed 
beyond this in the extension of friendship and brother- 
hood. Our chronic and fatal error is in expecting our 
world to be what we are not, in demanding freedom 
and refusing to take the responsibility that goes with 
it, in insisting upon God’s illimitable goodness, pa- 
tience, forbearance, understanding and forgiveness, 
while strictly limiting our own. 

To redeem the world very little that is new is 
needed. There need be no great spiritual upheaval, 
no wrecking of life’s accustomed machinery, merely 
the unlimited extension of those qualities that the well- 
ordered, generous and constructive life gives to the 
world which it knows and loves. 


A PERSONAL LETTER FROM DR. TOMLINSON 


The following letter from Dr. Tomlinson came 
with a beautiful picture of the entrance to the Khyber 
Pass. Those at all familiar with the vast continent 
named India will realize on reading Dr. Tomlinson’s 
letter that he has planned his journey with great insight 
and been remarkably successful in seeing the most 
famous places and things at the right time. 

The Editor. 


I am enclosing herewith a recent address by Tagore from 
The Calcutta Siatesman, which it seems to me throws about as 
much light on the Indian situation as anything which I have read. 

Until there is some better thinking and more unified among 
the vast population of India than has marked her past, she will 
be subject to those with better minds and more force of char- 
acter. 

It is a far cry from tropical Ceylon to the towering rocks and 
snow-capped peaks of the Khyber Pass, which we have been 
through today with an armed soldier in our car, and finally 
looking over into rugged Afghanistan, but we have covered the 
distance, witnessing in this land of contrast much of great and 
varied interest. Here are some of the major attractions, with 
most of which you are familiar, if not all. 

\ & Ceylon—the pearl of India. 
f & The rock caves of Ellora and Ajanta. 


The Taj-Mahal at Agra—not over praised. 

The deserted cities of Amber and Fatehpur-Sikri. 

The view of the Himalayas from Darjeeling. 

The Kutb Minar at Delhi. 

Benares—religious center of India. 

The Mutiny Memorials at Lucknow, Cawnpore and Delhi. 

The Golden Temple of the Sikhs at Amritsar. 

The views across the lake of the Palace at Udaipur. 

The colorful life of the people everywhere, not only in Raj- 
putana cities like Jaipur and Udaipur, but in countless villages. 

The Khyber Pass, through which India’s invaders have come 
since the time of Alexander the Great and before, 

Not to speak of Colombo, Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi, 
where the British influence is strong and one is impressed that 
Britain has made herself indispensable to India. 

But this is a!l a familiar story to you. Our eight months 
trip around the world is an ambitious undertaking, and sometimes 
it has been strenuous, but we have kept well and enjoyed it all 
thus far. Now the Persian Gulf, Baghdad, Damascus, Athens 
and home. 

V.E. Tomlinson. 


BALANCING THE BUDGET 
Asa Mayo Bradiey 


Not to take the remarks as reported at the recent gathering 
of the Universalist Club too seriously, some of them are sugges- 
tive, and not to be accepted without challenge with what may 
appear to be their implications. A word is in order about the 
budgets, and also for the much harassed treasurers, who are as 
buffers between the creditors of the church and a thoughtless 
majority of the constituency, who optimistically ‘‘guess we’ll 
come out somehow, we always have.” 

However it may be with some societies, with the majority 
balancing the budget has been difficult during the past few years. 
and the treasurer has been “‘in the gap.” It is a “poor way to 
come out whole to cut the minister’s salary,” and as far as my 
observation goes, that hasn’t been done until other expenses have 
been pared to the quick. Further, while they haven’t been talking 
about it, the majority of our ministers, realizing the gravity of 
the situation, have themselves offered to take the cuts. Con- 
ditions are serious for ministers, and also for the churches. Also, 
it is a “poor way to come out whole” by spending endowment, 
sidestepping a present difficulty by laying up trouble for the 
future. Another “poor way to come out whole” is to renege on 
General Convention quota, and other denominational obligations. 
The only straightforward way is to cut until the budget can be 
balanced, and govern accordingly. 

I know whereof I speak when I say that this difficulty which 
we are facing is in no way peculiar to ourselves, but is the same 
with all Protestant people. We are relatively as well off as our 
neighbors. 

While our churches in the territory represented by the 
Universalist Club may be more easily circumstanced, you’ve got 
to show me, I don’t believe it. As I recall, there have been as 
many bankrupt and defunct churches there as anywhere else in 
our constituency. Taken as a whole, our churches are facing 
increased expense with decreasing incomes. Increased expense, 
because we must have plants more costly in maintenance, and 
because the standards of living demand larger salaries for the 
ministers. Depleted incomes, because ‘‘the older ones are dying 
off, and no young people coming in.” (We may as well face facts.) 
Churches are supported mainly by the elderly, a considerable 
percentage of whom are widows, who are living on fixed incomes, 
or investments. These, like their churches, face increased living 
expenses with lessened incomes. I don’t need to say anything 
about income from investments. The majority of our churches 
have more or less in the way of endowment, upon which they 
have depended. In the town in which I am writing are two 
churches, each with funds invested in savings banks. This income 
has shrunk forty percent. Here we have a fair picture of New 
England Protestantism. 
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I have heard some of our younger ministers protest that 
higher living standards are balanced by higher wage scales; but 
that is no factor in church maintenance. They who draw the 
larger wage, the present generation in prime of life, are not 
church-minded. They have not in any degree contributed to the 
support of religious institutions, either financially, or by their 
presence. This is not criticism, I am merely recognizing facts. 
I am not discussing causes, but I find myself obliged to deal with 
effects. When one of these older ones dies, there is a vacant place 
in the pew, and one less envelope on the plate. 

Not to be too personal—there have been some who, not 
because of necessity, have used “the times” as an excuse for 
cutting their contributions; but they are very few. I could tell 
stories, some of them really pathetic, of the sacrifices many of our 
older members are making for the maintenance of their church, 
the church contribution being the last cut in the family budget. 
Iam not suggesting a remedy, I don’t know it; I have been looking 
for it these many years. But I do know that the situation is too 
serious to be settled at the supper table. 

* * * 


WHAT THE CLERGY NEED TO TEACH 
Lucia Ames Mead 


The widespread circulation now of ghastly pictures of the 
World War which have been hitherto suppressed is focusing the 
attention of the unimaginative and those born since 1914 upon 
the stark reality of war. Whether this will do harm or good during 
this period of tension and anxious fear lest a new war impends, 
depends on the Jessons which the public draw from it. Some of 
the military technicians who are not statesmen are making so- 
phistical assumptions as to the lessons to be drawn. A dangerous 
fallacy held by a sincere man in high position, sending it to 
millions over the radio, has done untold harm. A good man of 
influence can do vastly more harm than Kruegers and kidnapers 
and gangsters if he has no more insight than had the few score 
highly educated men of influence in six nations who, through false 
premises and confused thinking, plunged their nations in 1914 
into the abyss. 

John Ruskin somewhere said, ‘‘It is a state of mind very 
much to be dreaded for a man not to know the devil when he 
sees him.” This state of mind is that of the credulous, well- 
meaning man who is hoodwinked by the current fallacies about 
war and peace. The devil of false premises and twisted logic comes 
appareled like an angel of light and a goddess of liberty. A gradu- 
ate of Harvard University, of Annapolis, or West Point, may know 
less of how to refute these fallacies than any fourteen-year-old 
schoolboy who is properly taught. Experts in mathematics, 
science and languages, history and theology, may have little 
imagination and no knowledge of psychology, may becloud 
premises by prejudice, and even lack the milk of human kindness. 
It is therefore often necessary when dealing with such adults to 
be as simple and explicit on mooted questions as when talking 
to adolescents. 

A graduate of the Harvard Medical School asserted, “War 
is inevitable, for man is a fighting animal. That is a biologic fact, 
due to his animal inheritance.’”’ The confused thinking which 
confounds struggle with collective homicide, which assumes that 
war, like earthquakes, cannot be prevented, is one of the most 
common and dangerous of heresies. Until that fallacy is refuted, 
no real progress can be made in dealing with international re- 
lations. A false philosophy, like a foundation laid in quicksand, 
prevents any superstructure. 

Struggle is the law of life. It is normal, inevitable, whole- 
some, and it invigorates. We have as little respect for a creature 
that will not struggle as for a clam or a sponge. Man was ordained 
to develop by constant struggle against nature and environment. 
He must everlastingly fight cold, hunger, disease, laziness, dirt, 
fire, accident, ignorance, sin, poverty, and death. We honor those 
like Shackleton, Nansen, David Livingstone, Raleigh, Columbus, 
Byrd, Lindbergh, and a thousand other heroes who have been 
great adventurers. The folly of confounding their type of struggle 
with collective homicide—the crushing out of human comrades, 
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perhaps in Mexico, Japan, or Germany—is the most dangerous 
folly the world has ever known. These comrades should have been 
shoulder to shoulder with us together fighting the common foe 
in laboratory, field and forest. So long as this confounding of 
struggle that is normal with struggle that is abnormal is enshrined 
in romance and patriotism and religion, and confuses good minds, 
it will yield hecatombs of corpses. 

Unlike sporadic murders, which require no premeditation and 
will indefinitely continue, modern war follows taxation, invention, 
training, war games, and long preparation. It has no counterpart 
in the animal world, for no herd or flock of brutes ever attacks 
another of their own species, and individual tigers, lions, wolves, 
etc., do not attack their own kind, but only weaker kinds for 
food. The “‘biologic’” law vanishes as soon as it is stated. But no 
skeptic is converted by a concise paragraph. The refutation of 
common fallacies must be made repeatedly with new illustrations. 
Adults need instruction as much as children. 

* * * 


BOOKS FOR EASTER READING 


The following list of books was compiled for N. J. C. C. 
News Service by Dr. Henry 8S. Leiper, Editorial Secretary, the 
Religious Book Club. 

If a Man Die. By W. Cosby Bell. 

A joyous and superbly different book on immortality. 

Gallant, glowing and convincing. 219 pages. Scribner. $1.75. 
The Chances of Surviving Bodily Death. By William Pepperel! 

Montague. 

Reaches the conclusion that the personal life after death goes 

on growing and wins a strange union with that greater life 

in which it hasits little being. 98 pages. Harvard University 

Press. $1.00. 

One Hundred Poems of Immortality. Compiled by Thomas Curtis 
Clark and Winfred Ernest Garrison. 

Compilation from many sources of poems illustrating the 

hope of eternal life. An inspiring collection. Willett, Clark 

& Co. $1.25. 

Greatest Thought on Immortality. By J. Helder. 

This book presents diverse points of view and provides in a 

sense a cross-section of the current belief of leading men 

and women—Catholics, Protestants and Jews, scientists, 
philosophers and agnostics. Affirmative viewpoint prevails. 

183 pages. Harper. $2.00. 

The Christian Fact and Modern Doubt. By George A. Buttrick. 

A convincing analysis of modern doubt dynamically calling 

for and expressing an adequate faith. 327 pages. Scribner. 

$2.50. 

TheGarment of the LivingGod. By James Young Simpson. 

Noted scientist discussds the dawn of religion and its con- 

summation in the unchanging Christ. 278 pages. Scribner. 

$2.75. 

TheGate of Life. By Dean William R. Inge. 

A devotional book for Lent for university students, written 

by the former Dean of St. Paul’s, London. 114 pages. 

Longmans, Green. $1.00. 

In the Steps of the Master. By H. V. Morton. 

A book which gives the atmosphere of Jesus’ surroundings 

as it retraces the ground over which he traveled. 435 pages. 

Dodd, Mead. $3.00. 

The Person of Christ. By L. W. Grensted. 

Shows the degree to which modern scholars support the 

essential historic faith of the church—infused with the 

Divine Spirit. 286 pages. Harper. $3.00. 

The Reason for Living. By Dean Robert Russell Wicks. 

This deals in a direct, clear cut, and simple way with re- 

ligious and ethical questions which thoughtful young people 

raise today. 334 pages. Scribner. $2.00. 

The Meaning and Truth of Religion. By Eugene W. Lyman. 
Answers questions as to religion’s contribution to social 
construction. A timely interpretation of Christianity. 
468 pages. Scribner. $3.00. 
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The Secret of Victorious Living. By Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
Challenging, vigorous, eloquent sermons dealing with life 
today. 246 pages. Harper. $1.50. 

Making Life Better. By Elwood Worcester. 

A popular exposition of the author’s noted teachings on 
mental and spiritual health—a very stimulating book. 
244 pages. Scribner. $2.00. 

The Plain Man Seeks forGod. By Henry Pitt Van Dusen. 
Readable, persuasive and affirmative presentation of the 
ground of faith. 280 pages. Scribner. $2.00. 

The Meaning of the Cross. By Henry Sloane Coffin. 

A convincing and inspiring interpretation showing that the 
liberal view need sacrifice none of the old conviction about 
the power of the cross. 176 pages. Scribner. $1.50. 

Discipleship. By Leslie D. Weatherhead. 

A devotional book showing what it means to be a Christian 
and how to surmount difficulties. 146 pages. Abingdon. $1.00. 

A Preface to Christian Faith ina New Age. By Rufus M. Jones. 
An aid to moderns who would maintain their faith despite 
the acids of modernity; reveals a vigorous mysticism full 
of social passion. 217 pages. Macmillan. $2.00. 

The Evidence for Immortality. By Don P. Halsey. 

An experienced jurist evaluates the evidences substantiating 
man’s undying hope. 175 pages. Macmillan. $2.00. 

My Adventure into Spiritualism. By E. Lee Howard. 

A remarkable record of twenty-five years study of psychics 
by a Congregational minister and former college president. 
181 pages. Macmillan. $2.00. 

The Christian Message for the World Today. By E. Stanley Jones 
and others. 

An interpretation by a group of eight thoughtful religious 
leaders of what Christianity has to contribute to the life and 
thought of the world today. Round Table Press. $1.50. 

_ |» Church, Catholic and Protestant. By William Adams Brown. 
A study of the basic unities which Catholics and Protestants 
have in common and also of the points at which they differ. 
Scribner. $2.50. 

These books may be ordered through the Universalist 
ublishing House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 
OK * * 


AN APPEAL FOR SHARE CROPPERS 


Conditions among the share-croppers and tenant farmers, 
in the South, according to reliable reports, are almost unbelieva- 
ble. A conservative federal government official said privately 
to one of the signers of this letter: ‘“‘Conditions among the share- 
croppers are the worst I have seen anywhere in the world except 
in certain parts of Russia.” 

While the A. A. A. has benefited plantation owners, condi- 
tions have grown worse for share-croppers. Their misery and 
unemployment have increased. 

In desperation these folks have organized in the Southern 
Tenant Farmers’ Union. Their right to organize and stand up 
for themselves is bitterly opposed by the plantation owners, who 
have threatened lynching to the leaders and recently forcibly 
abducted and expelled from the county some of those helping to 
organize the union. 

Three share-croppers have been on a visit to New York. 
They spoke at a meeting of the Church Emergency Relief Com- 
mittee, telling of working and living conditions almost beyond 
belief. This committee voted to send out an appeal for money 
for relief of the families of members of the Tenant Farmers’ 
Union, many of whom have been evicted from the farms and are 
in utmost distress. 

One of the share-croppers told us of a family of seven who 
“didn’t have a teaspoonful” of anything to eat in the house. The 
mother exhorted the children to hold fast to faith in God. ‘The 
Lord will help us,” she kept saying. Finally, Howard Kester, 
accompanied by the president of the Southern Tenant Farmers’ 
Union, came to the house bringing a little food and some clothing. 
“Mother,” whispered one of the little girls, “which one of them 
fellers is the Lord?” 


Please send checks at once, made out to the Church Emer- 
gency Relief Committee, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
W.B. Spofford, Chairman, 
James Myers, Secretary. 


P. S. Clothing of all descriptions, especially for children, is 
urgently needed. It should be sent prepaid to Rev. Howard 
Kester, 2595 School Street, Memphis, Tenn., who will see to its 
distribution. Please mark your name on the package and name 
of your church or of this Committee, so these people may know 
that church people are interested and want to help. 

* * * 


WRITE TO ROOSEVELT 


“Japan,” according to Sherwood Eddy, just returned from 
six months in the Far Hast, “‘is on a rapidly rising tide, econom- 
ically, politically, in the military sense, and psychologically. 
The Japanese have succeeded in capturing foreign markets on a 
shoestring. (Fountain pens which cost several dollars here, sell 
there for fifteen cents. Good bicycles can be had for $3.00.) 
Japan has built up a strong martyr complex. Parity has become 
a symbol of her national honor. She has succeeded in penetrating 
to inner Mongolia. She is flooding north China with poison drugs. 
The whole of the east coast of China will fall whenever Japan 
decides it is the favorable moment.”’ 

The United States is planning to hold the greatest naval 
demonstration in its history in the Pacific Ocean in May and 
June. The plan at present is to extend the demonstration from 
the Alaskan coast down to the Aleutian Islands, which are just 
north of Japan. Such a procedure is calculated to arouse the 
suspicion and ire of the entire Japanese people. It will be inter- 
preted by them exactly as we would interpret maneuvers of the 
Japanese fleet just off Hawaii or the Philippines. 

The bulk of the Japanese people do not want war, but if a 
single impetuous Japanese should commit a rash act during the 
demonstrations, it might be used to fan both nations into flame. 
Dr. Eddy urged that every person interested in peace write a 
postal to the President and urge that the naval demonstration 
shall not be held in the vicinity of the Aleutian Islands. Do it 
now!— Newark Universalist. 

* * * 


NOT UNIFORMIT Y—UNITY 


A most pleasing illustration of that unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace which the world likes to think of as a religious 
ideal was furnished for this community on Tuesday night when 
more than 600 persons representing the Catholic, the Protestant, 
and the Jewish churches came together for the annual good-will 
dinner of the Brotherhood of Ohabel Shalom. 

In their forms of devotional expression the many divisions 
of the church will always differ, and in the statements of their 
faith. But there appears to be no reason why all these differences 
may not be retained and cherished and the several sections of 
the church at the same time come before the outside public in 
demonstration of their essential unity. In this age of liberalism, 
millions have been puzzled by the unwillingness of the churches 
to act together for their and the community’s highest good. 

That is one reason why the movement just initiated in 
Washington in which these same great divisions of the modern 
church have united, appeals powerfully to the public. It is a 
get-together for a great purpose.—Boston Herald. 

* * * 


LIFE AND IMMORTALITY 
Charles G. Girelius 

Life and immortality are one, 
And there is no eternity but time, 
For birth and death are dates that open before us 
While we travel the roads of the universe. 
All is life, and the resurrection 
Is only a change and a transition, 
Throwing off old forms for new, 
As the soul journeys upward forever. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


EDUCATED BEYOND INTELLIGENCE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I’ve been thinking that Brander Matthews was right when 
he said that some were educated beyond their intelligence. 
Intelligence is something we are born with. Perhaps my I. Q. 
is defective, but courtesy demands that I bid my neighbor good 
morning—and that is not flippant. 

Many mothers are in the vanguard when family relations 
are concerned. Personally I am a back number as far as handling 
children is concerned. While principles may be the same, methods 
have advanced. I am often taught something by the children. 

One regret is that I did not have the privilege of attending 
St. Lawrence University. I would have (perhaps) been broader 
and better. What a privilege to have come in contact with such 
minds as Deborah van Alystine’s. It is hard to beat the Dutch! 

St. Lawrence has sent forth men and women who have in- 
fluenced the world. After all it depends on the use one makes of 
his opportunities, not what college is one’s Alma Mater, if any. 

Whoever Deborah is, I love her for what she is, and her 
husband must be a perfect specimen of noble manhood. 

Betje. 


P.S. Would it not be more important to ask, ‘‘What does 
my college think of me?” 
* * 


WOODMAN BRADBURY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am writing to express my appreciation of your editorial 
in the Leader of March 9 upon the death of Woodman Bradbury. 
The item was my first knowledge of his passing, but brought 
compensation along with sorrow. 

I knew Dr. Bradbury—‘‘Woody Bradbury,” we called him— 
years ago at Colby College, Waterville, Me. 

Your words of tribute about “‘his beautiful face’’ recall for 
me how just like that he was in his youth. I met him but once 
in the years since, at a Colby reunion, and found him the same, 
only more so. And it rejoices my heart to read your fine words 
and to know within myself, how true they were—yes, and are. 

Hannah Jewett Powell. 


Canton, N.C. 
1 * 
HAS GREATER BOSTON TOO MANY LIBERAL 
CHURCHES? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wonder if there are any organizations anywhere that in- 
dulge in such calamity howling as our alleged liberal churches? 
Ministers and laymen seem to whine that their churches are not 
full, that Roman Catholics, Christian Scientists, and others have 
full churches while oursare empty. Imagine anyone trying to sell 
soap or buy shoes by such methods. Imagine the apostles of 
Jesus Christ going about wailing over the fact that they were 
driven from the synagogues, hounded out of cities, imprisoned, 
beaten! If we have the truth, in God’s name let’s teach it! The 
commission of our Lord.was to go teach all nations. If we have 
nothing to teach let’s close up shop and go learn from someone 
who has something to teach. 

Now, a word of comfort for the howlers. They seem to feel 
particularly bad in the neighborhood of Boston. They should not. 
There are just too many liberal churches in the metropolitan area 
for the number of. liberal religious people. Out in Cleveland, 
where there is only one Unitarian-Universalist church, Lupton 
and Pullman preach to fine large congregations. Cleveland has 
nearly a million inhabitants. How large is Boston? How many 
Unitarian and Universalist churches are there there? Take the 
numbers who attend those churches Sunday after Sunday and 
put them into one or two large meeting-houses and there would 
be a congregations would raise the roof with their singing and 
praises of the Lord God. Stop feeling bad, you Bostonians. 
You are doing wonderfully, but you have got to cut down your 


number of temples. You are overbuilt. Take a look at Memphis, 
where in a population of 150,000 whites (we have to count out the 
colored brothers for reasons no liberal minister can control) there 
is just one church of our fellowship. It is growing very slowly; 
and when it reaches 150 members it will have about reached its 
limit. Go through all the cities of the land and notice the per- 
centage of liberals. Asarule about onein a thousand of the popu- 
lation will be in our churches. Boston patronizes liberal religion 
much more than any other American city, and that despite the 
very large Roman Catholic population and the fact that the 
Episcopal Church in Boston is mainly of the liberal type, while 
there are many so called orthodox Congregational churches 
which are far removed from what was once called orthodoxy. 

In Boston and other places where there are more liberal 
churches than the population warrants, the solution is merger; 
elsewhere the answer is hard work. The South is liberalism’s 
toughest field, but even here we make some small progress. If 
Memphis could grow by sixty percent in the past five and a half 
years, what hope may not cities in other sections entertain! Let us 
speak with authority; for we have the authority of reason and 
conscience behind our message. Let us teach a well rounded,well 
thought out system of liberal Christianity. It won’t get everybody 
but it will appeal to and help many. 

John Clarence Petrie. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

* So 
aa PEN NAMES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Inasmuch as that section of your journal entitied ‘“‘Reactions 
of Our Readers” is of so much interest to your readers, permit 
me to suggest that it would be of greater value to them if you 
would require the contributors to sign their own names and give 
their post office addresses. It has always seemed to me that it isa 
sort of cowardly act for them to use a fictitious name, or letter, 
below their contributions, in an apparent effort to hide their 
identity. I know of certain debtors who, when pursued by their 
creditors, furtively run down an alley, or hide behind a tree, to 
avoid being seen or accosted face to face. It happens that there 
are such people in this world of ours. Let your contributors come 
out in the open when addressing the public. 

William E. Lockner. 

Lockport, N. Y. 


Pen names have been used ever since the world has had a 
literature, and the ultra-conservative Christian Leader would not 
dream of abolishing them. 

The Editor. 
He OK 
BACK THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Nations usually get what they prepare for. Before 1913 the 
nations drifted on with no plans for conference, for cooperation 
and for organization. They focused attention on mechanisms for 
mutual slaughter of producers and consumers. They never 
paused to put the hideous facts into plain language, but covered 
them with all kinds of false glorifications of so-called ‘‘defence,”’ 
and heroism. Today, the same types of educated nit-wits are 
rushing the nations toward the same abyss as that which Lloyd 
George said the “‘nations staggered and stumbled into.” 

Unless our intellectuals and would-be intellectuals can per- 
ceive cause and effect, can care as much for what is most vital 
and fundamental as for what is merely cultural and pleasing, 
within five years, libraries, museums, and laboratories may be 
blown into smithereens. The dumb and inert must tell Wash- 
ington that our chief business is to treble appropriations of the 
State Department to carry on the policy of our great Secretary of 
State, in securing friendship with neighbors, and their cutting 
in two the preposterous demand for a plan to put a thousand mil- 
lion dollars of the taxpayers’ money into building up to a “parity” 
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which does not promote security but incites others to follow suit. 

However much wars before there were substitutes for them 
may be condoned, any war today is without excuse. It takes two 
sides to make a war. Let one side refuse to force innocent con- 
scripts to slaughter other conscripts equally innocent, and no one 
nation will massacre the one that takes its case to the Hague 
Court and refuses to settle issues by explosives. 

Lucia Ames Mead. 
Brookline, Mass. 


x Ox 


MORE ON THE TOWNSEND PLAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

So Mr. Carrier thinks I do not understand the Townsend 
Plan. Well, I have my doubts about Mr. Carrier understanding 
it. And, judging by the split between the co-authors, Dr. Town- 
sent and Dr. Dick, I surmise many Townsendites do not know 
where they are at. Evidently then we all will start off on this 
page about even. 

Mr. Carrier asks where I get authority for the statement 
that Dr. Townsend proposes to take 47 percent of the national 
income and give it to about 7 percent of the population. I get 
my authority from the Plan itself, which proposes to raise around 
$20,000,000,000 by a general sales tax and distribute it to 8,000,- 
000 persons in monthly instalments of $200 apiece. 

Where does Mr. Carrier think this twenty billions or more 
would come from? Does he think, as many Townsendites do, 
that it would come out of the total sales turnover, estimated at 
$1,200,000,000,000? 

If my house is taxed for $200 the tax does not come out of the 
house, it comes out of my income. If I am indirectly taxed 
throughout the year by a general sales tax that tax also comes 
out of my income. And the total of the transaction tax would 
come out of the combined incomes of individuals, merchants, 
corporations, etc., ete., or, in other words, out of the national 
income. It would make no difference whether the individual in- 
come is one dollar a day or one dollar a minute, each would pay 
a share of the tax. Such is the working of the incidence of taxation, 
which should be understood by every one who undertakes to 
discuss taxes. 

If Mr. Carrier or any Townsendite knows of any way to 
raise taxes without tapping the individual pocketbook, it should 
be broadcast immediately to relieve harassed officials, local. 
state and federal. The twenty or more billions then would come 
out of the national income, which at present is probably not over 
$45,000,000,000. Call it $50,000,000,000, if you choose, and 
calculate the percentage of tax to income for yourselves. Also 
keep in mind that the national income is already burdened with 
around $16,000,000,000 of local, state and federal taxes. Now I 
will repeat a question asked a month ago: With taxes consuming 
over 80 percent of the national income how long could the 
country remain solvent? 

Against such cold, hard facts, the Townsend Plan presents 
a benevolent dream based on pure guesswork. 

The Plan would start by borrowing $1,600,000,000 of the 
federal treasury to pay the initial monthly instalment of $200 
to 8,000,000 pensioners. Taxes would furnish the rest, and the 
spending of $200 a month by 8,000,000 pensioners is supposed 
to furnish the energy for perpetual motion of the pension fund, 
which would revolve not only without cost to the government 
but also would help the government and the nation enormously. 

How? 

The official “‘prospectus” of the Townsend Plan which I have 
before me estimates that the cost of crime in this country is 
$1,500,000,000 a month, and the cost of charity is $3,000,000,000 
a month, making a total yearly cost of these two items of 
$54,000,000,000. If the Townsend Plan were put into effect, the 
dreamer estimates that half of that expense, or $27,000,000,000 
a year, would be saved. In two and one half years the savings 
would be $67,500,000,000. That sum would pay off the entire 
national debt with accrued interest, return to the government 
the $1,600,000,000 borrowed for a starter and leave a surplus of 


$27,400,000,000. Just like that! All done in two and one-half 
years. Is it possible that the ‘‘prospectus” was evolved by King- 
fish George Stevens, and Andrew H. Brown, President? 

By the time this letter is printed the Townsend Plan may be 
so changed that my criticism will be worthless. 

In a story about the Townsend Plan dissension in the 
Boston Herald of March 18, Dr. Dick is quoted as saying that the 
Townsend bill now before Congress “‘is a foolish, sentimental 
bill which would be worthless if it became a law.’”’ Dr. Dick 
favors a 10 percent wholesale tax, also limiting payments to one 
member in a family and paying single persons $150 a month. 

I have written this letter with the sincerest sympathy for 
those on the shady side of life in meager circumstances who have 
been caught by the plausibility of the Townsend Plan and who 
believe it will soon be working. I am nearing three score and ten, 
and have not as much income as I would like, but I am thankful 
such dreams as Dr. Townsend’s do not register with me, and 
cause me the heartache of disillusionment. 

This is my final word on the Townsend Plan. 

Byron A. Mead. 

Winthrop, Me. 


A CALIFORNIA MINISTER COMING HOME 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have told you before how much I enjoy your Cruisings. 
I can say that in reading them they have not helped to allay the 
wanderlust in my soul and body. I have just finished my service 
with Near East Relief and its successor, the Near Hast Founda- 
tion, after fourteen years of service. Now I am going to play just 
a bit before taking on, or rather, seeking, a new work. 

As soon as the Eastern papers tell me that the floods have 
subsided and that the thermometer has climbed out of its sub- 
terranean register, my Madame and I will head our Buick way 
south, down around Florida, and up the coast for a long, long 
deferred visit with New England and New York friends. 

On the way we want so much to see the cherry blossoms in 
Washington. I haveseen the trees in summer, but not when they 
are in their spring glory. 

I shall look in upon you in early summer on our way up to 
Middlebury, Vermont, where my younger daughter is to live 
after her marriage the second of March. I anticipate seeing 
New England again after twenty-two years’ absence. I have 
never been free from the thought that I must hurry West when 
I have had a day there in your region. Now without clock or 
calendar we shall live and see leisurely. 

George A. Miller. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO MEXICO 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

May we, through your columns, draw the attention of your 
readers to the tenth annual Seminar in Mexico, to be held in 
Cuernavaca and Mexico City from July 3 to 23, 1935, under the 
auspices of the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America? 

We feel that recent developments have made it of increasing 
importance that a growing number of thoughtful Americans 
should have insight into the problems, culture, and lives of the 
Mexican people. The Seminar in Mexico during the past decade 
has helped over one thousand Americans toward such insight. 

The Seminar consists of three weeks of lectures, round-table 
discussions, and field-trips. It supplies a general introduction 
to Mexican history, art, international relations, and archeology,. 
under the leadership of outstanding Mexican and American 
authorities in many fields. 

Applications and requests for detailed information and rates 
should be addressed to 

H.C. Herring, Executive Director, 
Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America. 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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A Helpful Book 
The Christian Fact and Modern 

Doubt. By George A. Buttrick. 

(Seribners. $2.50.) 

This extraordinarily helpful book begins, 
continues and ends with its feet on the 
ground, but its gaze is always up and its 
sure step never falters. Here is no “de- 
fence”’ of religion; Dr. Buttrick knows that 
religion needs no defending. Here is, 
rather, a finely conceived, beautifully ar- 
ticulated and strangely cumulative state- 
ment of the Christian view of and way 
through life. Here is a book full of banners 
and none of them are furled, or bedraggled: 
they’re all flying straight out into the wind 
and, to this reader, rather thrillingly. Yet, 
there is no pugnacity in the book; no one 
is being attacked or derided or refuted. 
Better and bigger business is on foot, and 
that business is the wise and sympathetic 
facing of the misty doubts that shroud our 
time with the clear, life-giving sunlights 
of the Christian faith. 

In orderly sequence the book comes to 
grips with those religious queries that in 
our generation are perplexing the minds 
and hearts of those who are sincerely 
thoughtful. ‘Is God Real?” “Is God 
Personal?” ‘‘Has the Church Been a Blind 
Guide?” “Is Jesus the Clue to Reality?” 
“What Has Happened to the Bible?” “If 
a Man Die—?” There is nothing academic 
about these queries. Here are no straw 
men set up to show the skill of the writer. 
Here are very real and vital themes on 
which many of the “‘believers’”’ as well as 
the “unbelievers” are seeking light, and 
the wide sympathy and obvious sincerity 
with which the author seeks to help are 
as helpfully steadying as are his arguments. 
It is really a book on systematic theology 
written for the man who has never heard 
«of systematic theology! 

It is not easy to find words with which 
to characterize the style of Dr. Buttrick’s 
writing. It is peculiarly elusive. Forth- 
right, simple, up-to-date, sprinkled gener- 
ously with the idioms of the decade, never 
tawdry, however, in its successful attempt 
to speak to “the common people”? (who 
will, I am sure, read him “‘gladly’’), there 
are yet in the book many passages of great 
beauty which burst on one suddenly, as 
well as swift flashes of discernment and 
unforgettable utterance. It is as though 
one were walking down some well-traveled 
thoroughfare, and suddenly the road lifts 
and turns and a glorious panorama of 
meadow, stream and mountain fills all the 
foreground, or as though the same road 
were made suddenly memorable by the 
song of a thrush or the swift flashing sweep 
of a red-winged blackbird. This book is 
written in a style that tempts and intrigues 
and never disappoints. 

The chapters on “The Bible,” “Prayer,” 


and ‘Immortality’ are particularly re- 
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warding. There is a great wealth of ma- 
terial carefully arranged, finely worded, 
warmly presented, and, while the reader 
is conscious that a workman-like thing is 
being done before his eyes, he is grateful 
for the sturdiness and fine finish of the 
structure. These chapters will, I am sure, 
“wear well’ as the reader turns back to 
them in later months and years. They will 
furnish the man who has not heretofore 
been taught with many “‘reasons”’ for the 
faith that is his, with many “arguments” 
wherewith to undergird something that 
hitherto has been only intuitively his 
possession. 

Let three or four brief glimpses at the 
text close this review and hint at the keen 
discernment and winning quality that 
mark these pages, and let this reviewer 
urge the owning and careful reading of this 
book. 

“George Bernard Shaw has lately re- 
marked that he does not believe in the 
hereafter, and that he would be horrified 
at the prospect of being George Bernard 
Shaw forever. There are times when other 
people would find that prospect none too 
pleasant. He is a man of fine sentiment so 
afraid of being suspected of sentimentality, 
that he rends sentiment with sarcasm; a 
man of religion so afraid of being counted 
pious, that he impales religion on a fork 
of ridicule. An eagle-spirit, he is sometimes 
content to be a gadfly. Christ’s faith in the 
hereafter is in its very essence the faith that 
a George Bernard Shaw must not go on 
being George Bernard Shaw forever.”’ 

“The discrepancies in the Resurrection 
stories must be admitted. How the stone 
was rolled away, how the grave was robbed 
of its corpse, we may not be sure. But 
these are only the adjectives to the noun, 
and concerning the noun we are left in no 
doubt. The prime indubitable fact is this: 
as it might have been three days ago the 
disciples of Jesus were downcast in tragic 
loss, and as it might have been today they 
were thrilling with victory. Why did these 
men suddenly rise from their bemoanings 
and, with light on their faces, fairly spring 
on the world with the message of a living 
Saviour for whom they were willing to 
suffer any persecution? We read the New 
Testament: there is no in memoriam note. 
It is filled with the sense of the abiding, 
empowering presence of Jesus. Why? 
Delusion, suggests somebody. The answer 
is grotesquely unconvincing. Figs do not 
grow on thistles, and the fervor that 
quickened a dead world did not grow on a 
delusion. Delusions soon flag, and those 
who lean on them soon fall. The noble 
army of martyrs did not embrace death 
by fagot and sword for the sake of a 
delusion. Churches named after this 
crucified Jesus did not spring up like 
flowers in a wilderness all because of a 
delusion. Our hymnbooks are instinct 


with devotion to a living Jesus, not be- 
cause worthy people for on towards two 
thousand years have fed on the ashes of a 
delusion. Mighty events demand a com- 
mensurate cause. In the light of the issues 
it is not irrational to hold that Peter pro- 
claimed the commensurate cause: ‘Whom 
God raised up, having loosed the pangs 
of death: because it was not possible that 
he should be holden of it.’ ”’ 

“Judging prayer as a universal impulse, 
and judging it in its finest as we would 
judge philosophy or art, it seems reasona- 
ble to define prayer, not as superstition, 
but as a basic urge (perhaps the basic urge) 
of our human nature. Everybody prays, 
as everybody is musical: for if any one 
were really tone-deaf, voice-inflections and 
phonetic sounds would escape him. There 
is some root of prayer-music in the veriest 
skeptic. Caught in sudden irretrievable 
disaster he will pray; or blasphemously he 
will exclaim, ‘My God!’ He disbelieves 
the word? Have it so. Yet he must say 
something final, and despite himself cling 
to something ultimate, and the word 
‘God’ answers best to his need. The 
skeleton of a bird shows it a creature 
meant to fly. The inmost constitution of 
man, as his Greek name implies, betokens 
him a creature meant to move in an ideal 
world—with imperishable hungers and 
undying hopes. Wages of coin do not ap- 
pease us, nor houses and pleasures allay 
our immortal pangs; we are ‘upward- 
looking creatures.’ ‘As the hart panteth 
after the water brooks, so panteth my soul 
after Thee, O God,’ is not rhetoric, but 
life.”’ 

Boynton Merrill. 

West Newton, Mass. 

* * 
Do We Want a Dictator? 
Deliver Us from Dictators. By Robert 

C. Brooks. (University of Pennsylvania 

Press. $2.50.) 

A keen student of politics has given us a 
thoroughgoing analysis and appraisal! of the 
dictatorships which are such a striking 
feature of our time. As a trained inter- 
preter of governmental systems, Dr. 
Brooks is equipped to lay bare the real 
dangers of all dictatorships, and he pro- 
ceeds to his task with gusto. His treatment, 
while resting upon solid foundation in 
theory and in fact, is popular in its appeal, 
and one can imagine even our oratorical 
dictators of today envying Dr. Brooks his 
command of pungent and forceful epithets. 
The work is evidently a source of pleasure 
to the author as well as the performance 
of a duty conceived out of his deep concern 
for democracy. 

After examining several dictators and 
their methods and aims, Dr. Brooks de- 
fends President Roosevelt vigorously (and 
convincingly) against the charge that he is 
a dictator, a charge made by some of our 
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fellow citizens and by such distinguished 
commentators as Stanley Baldwin, Benito 
Mussolini and Adolf Hitler! Dictatorships 
purpose to make themselves permanent; 
Mr. Roosevelt has shown no sign of any 
desire to prolong his leadership beyond the 
constitutional period. Dictators wipe out 
the organs of preceding governments and 
make new structures; we still have all the 
inherited elements of our balanced system, 
and the legislative and judicial branches 
are both active and free. Dictatorships 
depend upon so-called “one-party” sys- 
tems; we have not yet seen any party 
destroyed, and we have no reason to ex- 
pect the suppression of any unless it is one 
organized to overthrow the government by 
force. Dictatorships silence discussion and 
shape the thought and conduct of the young 
in the interest of the dictator’s policies; 
we find our civil liberties in danger at some 
points and we can point to propaganda 
effectively used by the administration, but 
for us offences against civil liberties derive 
their chief significance from the contrasting 
freedom most of our people enjoy to think 
for themselves and to propagate their 
opinions. 

‘Finally,’’ Dr. Brooks sums up, “‘Frank- 
lin Roosevelt isn’t the type. He is sane, he 
has a sense of humor, he is free from dema- 
gogy and Napoleonic ambitions.” 

Dr. Brooks does not expect a dictator- 
ship in the United States. Those who wish 
to see one would have to prove “‘that the 
present order is so incurably rigid that it 
must be blasted out of the way.” They 
would have to argue that our present sys- 
tem “‘is too weak to deal with the problems 
before it, menacing as they are beyond all 
question.” But he grants that if we do not 
act to avert an economic breakdown in 
basic industries there will be demands on 
the government that it should go beyond 
its constitutional powers, and these de- 
mands may be backed by insurrectionary 
movements. Yet even in such a case the 
insurrection would be precarious unless a 
large revolutionary class had developed 
and disaffection had spread in the army. 
To give point to the warning that we must 
realistically face the need for ‘‘a more 
highly unified and stronger central govern- 
ment” and a ‘“‘sharper edged purpose to 
diffuse more promptly and widely the gains 
of our civilization,’ Dr. Brooks quotes from 
the report entitled ‘“Recent Social Trends” 
passages which show that Mr. Hoover’s 
Commission on Social Trends clearly dis- 
cerned the danger of a concentration of 
vast economic power in the hands of a few 
coincidentally with weak government. 
That way lies a plutocratic kind of dictator- 
ship which will use the structure of a 
political dictatorship for its own ends. 

Dr. Brooks defines the modern dictator 
as a man who “without pretence of divine 
right and without benefit of a definite line 
of succession, exercises absolute authority 
in government, an authority which he has 
not inherited but achieved in time of 
crisis—or alleged crisis—by great deeds or 


great promises, and who, because of the 
brilliance of his genius or the magnitude 
of his program, disdains a temporary lease 
of power, his purpose being to continue the 
exercise of absolute authority perma- 
nently.”” From this starting-point he 
examines the record of the dictators who 
have exploited the emergencies they have 
helped to create, crippled or crushed parlia- 
ment and usurped the powers of courts, 
robbed their people of impartial justice, 
fed their followers on the spoils of their 
terroristic campaigns against opponents 
and critics, established systems of propa- 
ganda and “education”? to exploit the 
credulity of the masses, served various 
‘interests’”’ useful to themselves, and com- 
mitted their peoples to international rela- 
tionships which are menacing to the peace 
of the world. {In dealing with all except the 
last of these particulars Dr. Brooks is 
incisive and decisive in his description and 
appraisal of Mussolini, Stalin, and Hitler. 
Courses of study dealing with the prob- 
lems of democracy are compulsory now 
in the high schools of some states. This is 
the sort of book that ought to be in the 
hands of every teacher who is helping boys 
and girls to understand what is happening 
today. Fresh and direct, unacademic in 
style though the basis of a recent college 
seminar for honors students, it deserves 
wide circulation among thinking people. 
TAHOE Ss 
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WATCHFUL WAITING IN JAPAN 


A third representative from the E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours Company, following 
two others, has recently arrived in Japan 
to assist in installing machinery for the 
Mitsui concern, industrial and armaments 
combine. 

Standard Oil representatives who have 
been in Japan for some time attempting 
to bring some sort of pressure on the Japan- 
ese government to lessen the restrictions 
upon foreign oil companies’ operations in 
Manchukuo, have retired to mark time. 

The announcement by Secretary of the 
Navy Swanson that he is considering the 
use of Wake Island as a base for a pro- 
jected trans-Pacific air route has not been 
forgotten. It is treated as a veiled threat 
by Japanese newspapers. The Asahi, 
leading daily, carried in big headlines on 
its first page a map showing the connec- 
tions between Santiago, Hawaii, the Mid- 
way Islands, Wake, Guam, and Manila. 

The announcement by Admiral J. M. 
Reeves of the naval maneuvers in the 
Pacific this spring, together with the sub- 
sequent statements regarding the huge war 
games to be worked out on a titanic scale— 
unprecedented in American history—has 
definitely strengthened the hand of the 
“die-hards’”’ among Japanese jingoists. 

The vast increases in arms expenditures 
planned by the Roosevelt Administration 
for next year, has been interpreted in 
Japan as one more indication of the un- 
friendly attitude of the American people. 


The young officers of the army and 
navy continue to cause worry to the older 
and less belligerent military men. 

Prince Chichibu, younger brother of the 
Emperor, subscribes directly to three 
English-language mazagines published in 
the U.S.S. R. One of them is The Moscow 
Daily News. 

The one real part that Japan is taking 
in international cooperation is her par- 
ticipation in the International Labor 
Office. Even here, however, failure to 
ratify conventions may force Japan out. 
Laws regulating working hours and re- 
ducing them to the eight-hour level are 
not being passed as rapidly as some had 
hoped. The Bureau of Social Affairs of 
the Home Ministry is desirous of ratifying 
the I. L. O. convention regarding night 
labor. However, Japanese capitalists will 
not consent. 

Finance Minister Takahashi braved a 
storm when, at a recent Cabinet meeting, 
he expressed grave concern over the flow 
of public and private funds from Japan to 
Manchukuo.— Nofrontier News Service. 


ABYSSINIA’S UNIMPEACHABLE 
LEGAL CASE 


Whatever happens in Abyssinia, the 
Ethiopian government before world opin- 
ion has a legal case that cannot be broken 
down by Italian propaganda. On paper, 
their case is far stronger than was China’s 
at the time of the Japanese Manchurian 
invasion. 

The treaty aspect of the argument is 
pretty clear. The Italo-Abyssinian Treaty 
of May 16, 1908, is most relevant. This 
Treaty (by Article 4) fixes the question 
of frontiers. The boundary, though never 
precisely delimited, is to run ‘‘at a dis- 
tance of 180 miles parallel to the coast of 
the Indian Ocean.” Ualual (or Wal-Wal, 
as the British happily spell it) and the 
other places where there have been “‘in- 
cidents,”’ are at least sixty-five miles on 
the Abyssinian side of the line, and the fact 
that Italian armed posts have been in 
occupation of certain points for a number 
of years changes the actual position but 
not at all the legal. 

The Italians contend that Ualual is 
Italian, since it was originally owned by 
tribes on the Italian side of the line. But 
Abyssinia’s answer, which yet may be- 
come crucial, or certainly historic, is 
effective. The last paragraph of Article 4 
of the 1908 Treaty lays down that ‘“‘the 
whole territory of Ogaden . . shall 
remain an Abyssinian dependency.’ The 
very maps used by the Italian Colonial 
Office itself show Ualual well inside 
Abyssinian territory 

If Mussolini is bluffing, and merely try- 
ing to wring commercial concessions out. 
of Abyssinia, he may be permitted to “get 
away with it.”” But if he goes ahead with 
the threatened conquest of Abyssinian 
soil, he will still be on the horns of a 
dilemma.— Nofrontier News Service. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY 
AT KINSTON, N. C. 


The Mission Circle at Kinston, N. C., 
celebrated its thirty-second anniversary 
on Monday, March 18, and this meeting 
was combined with the Dedication Day 
Service suggested by the W. N. M. A. into 
a very impressive and beautiful service. 
Mr. and Mrs. Skeels were present, as was 
also Miss Lucie Shine of Rocky Mount, 
president of the state Missionary Associa- 
tion. Miss Shine spoke on the work of the 
state organization, and Mrs. Skeels out- 
lined the steps leading up to the formation 
of the National Association, and told some- 
thing of its present day work in both 
America and Japan. 

The Kinston Mission Circle was or- 
ganized March 18, 1903, with four local 
persons present, Mrs. Zaccheus Rhodes, 
Mrs. Ella G. Outlaw, Mrs. Delia W. Lang- 
ston and Mary E. J. Rhodes. Rev. Ada C. 
Bowles, who was visiting in Kinston and 
who had suggested the meeting, was also 
present and acted as chairman. It was a 
noteworthy fact that at the thirty-second 
anniversary service just held there were 
three daughters and four granddaughters 
and one great granddaughter of Mrs. 
Zaccheus Rhodes present, all taking part 
in the service. 
Dr. Clayton, long since passed away, was 
present. From the very first meeting this 
organization of loyal Universalist women 
has never failed to hold regular meetings 
and to carry on to the fullest extent of its 
ability. Gains in membership were made 
slowly until in 1913 the secretary reported 
a membership of fifteen, and it was this 
little band of faithful women who in July 
of that year borrowed $600 from the 
W.N. M. A. with which to buy the lot on 
which the present church building stands. 
Every dollar of this money was paid back. 
The church was erected out of funds se- 
cured locally, and many of the men came 
to work on it in the evening after having 
done a hard day’s work at their regular 
tasks. On such occasions the Mission Circle 
women served coffee and other food. No- 
where in the denomination is there a 
church that is literally the work of the 
sweat of man’s brows as is this church in 
Kinston, N. C. Rev. W. O. Bodell was the 
minister here at that time, and he did a 
large amount of work on the church build- 
ing himself. The church building was com- 
pleted in the autumn of 1915, in time to 
entertain the State Convention. 

Since that time many have come and 
others have gone. Several of our faithful 
ministers have been located here, but 
through it all the Misssion Circle has carried 
its full share of the load, and some years 
it has been the sole source of financial in- 
come for the church. Meetings are now 
held every two weeks, and a pledge of $5 


At the second meeting, | 


per month has been made to the board of 
trustees, which is being paid regularly. 
The present officers of the Circle are: 
President, Mrs. I. S. Rochelle; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. W. J. Langston; secretary, Mrs. 
L. M. Nash; treasurer, Mrs. W. C. Heath. 
At the thirty-second anniversary meeting a 
beautiful part of the program was the 
photograph album dialogue suggested by 
the W. N. M. A., outlining the work of 
some of the great women of the church. 
This was well done by Mrs. Ross Sutton 
and the young daughter of Mrs. L. M. 
Nash. Refreshments were served and the 
meeting adjourned at five o’clock. 

The churches at Pink Hill and Wooding- 
ton are a part of the Kinston circuit. A 
recently organized Mission Circle at Pink 
Hill has paid for new steps in front of the 
church building and is now engaged in 
raising money to paint the church. 

‘A Mission Circle meeting for the purpose 
of organization is to be held at Woodington 


the first Sunday in April. This meeting 
will be held after the regular morning 
church service. 

It is my experience that where women 
work as these women work churches do not 
close. The women of our Northern churches 
will not be spending their money foolishly 
so long as they are putting it into North 
Carolina. 

W. H. Skeels. 


* * 


NEW MISSION CIRCLES AND NEW 
MEMBERS 


North Carolina is setting a record for 
organizing Mission Circles. Many years 
ago there was a Circle in Pink Hill, but for 
very good reasons it has been inactive for 
some time. Recently the ladies of Pink Hill 
have reorganized and have a fine Mission 
Circle. And now we learn that Woodington 
is to organize a Circle. 

From the reports of Dedication Day 
Services, constantly coming in to the 
chairman and to this office, we learn of 
many new Mission Circle members. Isn’t 
this encouraging? 


Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


FROM A BALD-HEADED DAD TO 
HIS RED-HEADED DAUGHTER 


My dear daughter: 

If I had my way about it, the authors 
of smut would be treated precisely as a 
criminal is when he poisons a community’s 
water supply. Since that is out of the 
question, my only hope is to combat them 
by appealing to your common sense. 

Since the war, when common approval 
of a monstrous crime broke down age-old 
moral restraints, people without conscience 
have advocated rottenness in the name of 
liberty. 

Novels, magazine stories, cinemas and 
books by “popular scientists’? work to- 
gether to convince young people that 
chastity, marriage and self-control are old- 
fashioned things no longer necessary. 

Self-indulgence is called ‘‘modern,” but 
I assure you it isn’t. To adopt it as a 
universal rule of conduct would take us 
back ten thousand years. 

Primitive men, like the most primitive 
races of today, had no understanding of 
sex morality or ethical rules. Their only 
concern was to feed their appetites, gratify 
their senses and passions and do as they 
pleased. Morally, they were like the pigs 
in a barnyard. 

The first advance of the race was made 
when the first man restrained himself for 
the sake of right. And the story of man- 
kind’s slow climb from savagery to civili- 
zation is the story of ever-increasing self- 
restraint and ever-increasing respect for 
moral and ethical rules. 

All through the ages, even as now, there 
were two classes that ignored the rules. 


One was poor, ignorant, unclean, stupid 
—made vicious by hardship and injustice. 
The other was a privileged class, rich or 
“noble,” that felt itself above the law and 
played with vice to escape the boredom 
of idleness. 

But between these two groups was and 
is a great middle class, solid, industrious, 
God-fearing, that built civilization by 
making and keeping the rules of decency. 

Why are the rules necessary? Well, if 
you have a right to do a certain thing, 
surely everybody else has the same right. 
If it is right for one to disregard the rules 
of self-restraint and consider only his 
appetites and desires, it is right for all. 

What would happen if everybody in 
America cut loose today and boldly vio- 
lated every rule that interfered with his 
desires? The land would be filled with 
thieving, looting, ravishing mobs, and no 
law could control them. Each man would 
need a weapon to protect his wife, his 
daughters and his home. 

Self-restraint is the very foundation of 
all civilization. Discard it and we descend 
to the level of pigs. And it isn’t “‘modern’”’ 
to accept the pigs’ idea of morality. 

Fondly, 
Dad. 
Robert Quillen, Brooklyn Times- Union. 


ca 


To facilitate the distribution of the new 
Y. P. C. U. Handbook, we wish to an- 
nounce that copies will be mailed from 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. The book 
will be printed and bound. Vital informa- 
tion about the Y. P. C. U. is contained 
in it. The price is only 25 cents per copy. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


THIRTY-ONE DAYS IN NEW YORK 
STATE 


Harriet G. Yates 


Along with the snow and rain, ice and 
cold weather, which visited New York 
State between the middle of February and 
the middle of March, came the Field 
Supervisor of the General Sunday School 
Association, at the request and through 
the generosity of the New York Universal- 
ist Church School Association. 

During those thirty-one days, fourteen 
parishes were visited, although repre- 
sentatives of seventeen schools attended 
the various gatherings. From a call of 
three and one-half hours in one place to a 
stay of five days in another, was the range 
of time given to local situations. From 
three pulpits the interests and needs of 
religious education through the medium 
of the church school were discussed. 
Twelve gatherings of teachers, either at 
luncheon, supper, or for an evening meet- 
ing, were shared. At one place I had been 
asked to speak at the monthly parish 
supper, to acquaint about one hundred 
persons with today’s program in the pro- 
gressive church school. At another, mem- 
bers of the parish were invited to a covered 
dish supper at one of the homes, to have 
the word reach a larger group than the 
teachers. At Syracuse a Central New 
York conference was arranged by Mrs. 
Reamon for the schools in that vicinity, 
and between twenty-five and thirty per- 
sons were in attendance. Individual con- 
ferences were held with seventy-four per- 
sons—fifty-two of these teachers and 
officers, twelve ministers, nine ministers’ 
wives, and one the new chairman of a 
central parish committee. The time given 
to these ranged from ten minutes to 
several hours. 

In most instances I was given the oppor- 
tunity of surveying the field of church 
school work today—its objectives, its 
programs, its equipment, its method. 
Then we analyzed the program of the local 
schoo] in the light of these ideas. In many 
cases what had been recognized as prob- 
lems locally could be cared for when the 
larger understanding was mastered. In 
others, situations were being “put up 
with,” but the basic problem beneath not 
recognized. Often it was a question of 
depending on meager individual knowl- 
edge to provide for group needs. This is 
not enough—and again and again I had 
to list sources for help, books, the exten- 
sive services of the G.S.S. A. 

At one place all organizations seemed 
to be at very low ebb. Little could be 
done for the school until the parish as a 
whole became aware of its needs. So we 
established a Central Parish Committee, 
with three representatives of the board of 
trustees, three from the church school, one 
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from the deacons, Ladies’ Aid, Mission 
Cirele, Y. P. ©. U., Clara Barton Guild, 
Men’s Club and parish-at-large. We came 
together to discuss our goals. Being in a 
rut isa common malady. But doing some- 
thing to get out of it proves the integrity 
and real loyalty of people to their church. 
This group is now examining the reason 
for, and purpose of, their organizations 
denominationally. Then when these goals 
are learned, they will measure their local 
program against them. We go either 
forward or back. There is no standing still. 

The most attractive basement room I 
have seen in any of our churches is at 
Floral Park. How carefully and tastefully 
they have provided for the room that must 
meet so many needs! 

It is rewarding to feel that one has 
helped an individual to clarify her own 
thinking in matters of religious concept 
and teaching. One college graduate, for 
many years quite out of sympathy with 
church school work, because of her own 
recollections of uninteresting lessons, 
strings of memory work, and stories that 
could not be true, expressed her appre- 
ciation for a clearer understanding of 
today’s program in the liberal school. 
College had brought her real enlighten- 
ment of biblical interpretation, but to tie 
it to some of the material in the book she 
was to use as a guide for teaching her 
pupils was a problem. So we talked it out. 
A young dentist, eager to give his own 
daughter a more usable type of religious 
training than he received, is studying Dr. 
MacLean’s “‘The New Era in Religious 
Education,” and asking his friends to read 
and comment on it, and use its suggestions 
with their own children in the home. Some 
parents are eager for help. Others are real 
stumbling blocks. They condemn without 


understanding today’s program, and they 
will not accept the school’s invitation to 
attend gatherings at which that program 
is explained. Adult education, within the 
church, is the erying need today. And 
home cooperation shares equal place. 

(To be continued.) 


WHAT WE BELIEVE 


Does it make any difference what a 
person believes? Do our young folks know 
what they believe? Have they thought out 
for themselves what they think about God 
and immortality, about Jesus and the 
kingdom of God, about revelation and 
science, about man and his possibilities? 
Would you like to be sure what you think 
about these things yourself? Have you a 
class of eager boys or girls of high school 
age whom you would like to help answer 
these questions? Why not look at the 
series of lessons on ‘‘Some Great Christian 
Teachings as Interpreted by the Universal- 
ist Church” in the Helper issued April 1? 
These lessons discuss some of the funda- 
mental beliefs of the church. The method 
is to begin with actual experiences of the 
pupils, to show how the doctrines of the 
church have grown out of human experi- 
ence, and to help the group to formulate 
beliefs that are meaningful to them. The 
lessons seek to discover which, out of all 
the many things we might believe if we 
accept the authority of the past, can be to 
us sign-posts pointing to reality, which ones 
can have a practical significance for our 
daily living. Our pupils need to know 
something about the teaching of the 
church in regard to high themes, and how 
the inner life of man has been sustained 
by his faith. But most of all they need 
convictions which will affect conduct and 
give serenity to the soul. 
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Every man must be judged by the way 
he accepts responsibility. 

The world is full of one-talent people 
who could be two-talent folk if they would 
put their one talent to work. 

It is only to those who have willingness 
to receive that anything can be given. 

We win people, not by what we believe, 
but by what we are. 

Ignorance has never honored any cause. 

No religion can save the world which 
goes to pieces on a fact. 

Truth never needed falsehoods to give it 
stability. 

Education is much slower, and likewise 
more permanent, than revolution. 

Even sincerity, the choicest of virtues, 
is not enough to redeem ignorance. 

Roy L. Smith. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. F. Gerald Ensley, a Methodist, has 
been chosen pastor of the United Church 
of Norwood, Mass. 


At the invitation of Dean Clarence R. 
Skinner of Crane Theological School, Dr. 
Henry R. Rose will lecture to the students 
on “The Art of Giving an Illustrated 
Drama Service,” on Tuesday, April 16, 
at three o’clock. 


Mrs. W. W. Bowler, widow of Rev. 
W. W. Bowler, and her daughter, Miss 
Mary J. Bowler, have lived on the same 
fruit farm in Pomona, Calif. for forty-one 
years. Mr. Bowler was ninety-six when 
he died, and Mrs. Bowler is now past 
ninety. 

Pliny A. Allen, Jr., son of Rev. and Mrs. 
Pliny A. Allen of North Adams, Mass., a 
graduate of the Harvard Medical School 
and now an interne at the Maine General 
- Hospital in Portland, has received an 
appointment to the Mayo Brothers Foun- 
dation at Rochester, Minn. He has six 
months more to serve in Portland, and will 
then go to Rochester. 


Arthur I. Olson, president of the Na- 
tional Young People’s Christian Union, 
was recently elected city auditor of Dan- 
bury, Conn. 

Rev. L. Griswold Williams of Barre, 
Vt., was a recent guest of the Nashua, 
N. H., Universalist church, Rey. Arthur 
Blair, minister, giving a lecture-demon- 
stration on Easter drama and pageantry. 
The program ended with an outline dress 
rehearsal, with lights and music, of the 
pageant, ‘“‘The Sacred Flame.” 


Miss Harriet G. Yates, secretary of 
Leadership Training for the General Sun- 
day School Association, has returned from 
a month’s field trip in New York state. 
The first instalment of her story of the 
trip appears on the Church Schools and 
Religious Education page of this issue of 
the Leader, and the second will be found 
on the same page next week. 


On April 7, preachers in the vacant 
pastorates in Massachusetts will be: Rev. 
Alfred S. Cole at the Church of the Re- 
demption, Boston; Rev. Hazel I. Kirk 
at Beacon Church, Brookline; Mr. Robert 
Barber at Essex; Mr. Emerson Schwenk 
at Framingham; Rev. Ernest Carritt at 
Annisquam; Mr. John Parkhurst at Hard- 
wick; Dr. Coons at Medford Hillside; Dr. 
Edwin P. Booth at Norwood; Mr. Harry 
Cary at West Somerville. 


Preachers in and about Boston on 
March 31 were: Mr. Emerson Schwenk 
at the Church of the Redemption, Boston; 
Mr. John Parkhurst at Beacon Church, 
Brookline; Dr. F. W. Merrick at Essex; 
Mr. Harry Cary at Framingham; Mr. 
Myles Rodehaver at Annisquam; Rev. 


and Irsterests 


R. R. Hadley at Hardwick; Mr. Robert 
Barber at Medford Hillside; Rev. Alfred S. 
Cole at Norwood; Mr. Thomas Sinclair at 
West Somerville; Rev. A. M. Soule at 
Taunton; Mr. Francis Randall at Arling- 
ton; Rey. Hazel I. Kirk at Saugus. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, 
pastor. The Women’s Dedication Service 
on March 6 was a very successful event, 
creating much interest among the women 
of the church. Generous space was given 
to the occasion by the local papers. So 
impressive and stimulating was the meet- 
ing that something of a similar nature will 
no doubt become an annual event. Among 
those taking part were Mrs. J. Albert 
Robinson, Mrs. Harold H. Niles, Miss 
Alice M. Terrey, Miss Joseph A. Barratt, 
Mrs. Frank Bishop, Mrs. John Orton, 
Mrs. E. H. Adams, Miss Lillian Lewis, 
Mrs. Percy T. Litchfield and Mrs. Nathan 
C. Buckingham. Another outstanding 
social event was the annual silver tea and 
musical held by the Universalist Women’s 
Club on March 19, under the direction of 
Mary Hill Hinchliffe, soprano soloist, 
Musicians and dancers of note in this 
vicinity made up the program, and re- 
freshments were served by young ladies 
of the parish, costumed in gowns of pastel 
colors. The dining-room of the church 
was transformed into a garden-bower for 
the tea. This annual event has so grown 
in popularity that, though the day was 
rainy, there was a large attendance. 
Congregations on Sundays are running 
ahead of a year ago, which is a good sign. 
The every member canvass conducted on 
March 17 resulted in an increase of more 
than $600 over the amount pledged last 
year by the time of the annual meeting, 
and this year’s meeting is still a week 
away at the time of this report. Repairs 
made to the heating plant this winter at a 
cost exceeding $400, have made it possible 
to keep the church comfortable even in the 
coldest weather. Services will be held in 
our church every noon during Holy Week, 
under the auspices of the Bridgeport 
Pastors’ Association, of which our min- 
ister is the vice-president. Outside ad- 
dresses by Mr. Niles have included an 
address at the annual banquet of the 
Danbury Y. P. C. U., a current events 
talk at the Young Women’s Christian 
Union, and an address at the Odd Fellows 
meeting. Lenten sermons are being given 
under the general title, ‘“‘Life’s Enriching 
Experience,” following the readings in the 
excellent booklet produced by Dr. Etz. 
Our minister and musicians broadcast 
every Saturday morning during Lent over 
station WICC under the auspices of the 
Pastors’ Association. The hour is 8.15. 
On the ninetieth anniversary of the adop- 


tion of the original constitutions of the 
church and society, copies of the original 
constitutions were presented to the con- 
gregation in an attractive booklet through 
the kindness of Mr. Buckingham Marsh. 
Copies of two of Mr. Niles’s recent ser- 
mons have been printed by Mr. Marsh for 
free distribution. In an address at a 
meeting of the Men’s Club, Hon. Jasper 
McLevy, Socialist mayor of Bridgeport, 
uttered a scathing condemnation of the 
moving picture “The Mighty Barnum,” 
as being an untrue portrayal of the life of 
the great Universalist. The Bridgeport 
Life published a statement by Mr. Niles 
which criticized the production as giving 
a wrong interpretation of the great show- 
man and benefactor of the Universalist 
Church. 


Kansas 


Junction City—Rev. W. G. Price, 
pastor. At the annual meeting of the 
church, postponed from last October, 
Marion Mickey was elected secretary, 
Mrs. Blanche Pierce, treasurer, and Mrs. 
Cox and James Lang, two of our younger 
members, were put on the board. The 
finance committee reported a substantial 
increase in pledges, providing for an in- 
crease of $200 in the minister’s salary. 
The church school and all societies are 
growing in members and activity. Con- 
gregations the past month have averaged 
double the number earlier in the year. 
Under the leadership of our minister 
several of the liberal congregations. of 
both denominations in the state have en- 
joyed substantial increases in attendance 
owing to an interchange among the min- 
isters of attendance records each week. 
Enough has been raised to paint the out- 
side of both church and parsonage, and a 
movement is afoot to redecorate the in- 
side of the church. A junior choir of 
fourteen voices has been organized and 
sings every Sunday. A class of new mem- 
bers will join the church at Easter, on 
which a start has already been made. 
Our minister, who is vice-president of the 
Ministerial Alliance, is in charge of the 
Holy Week services in a Jocal theater and 
the three hour service Good Friday. He 
is to deliver the annual Mothers’ Day 
address at the high school. 


Massachusetts 


West Somerville—In January, our 
pastor, Rev. Charles P. Hall, resigned and 
removed to Providence. On Feb. 22, the 
men served their forty-second annual 
turkey supper. These suppers are always 
anticipated with pleasure and considered 
among the most enjoyable of our social 
events. On March 21 the Home Welfare 
Club held its annual guest night and cele- 
brated its twentieth anniversary. A 
caterer’s supper was served to a large 
company. A short history of the club 
was read, greetings were received from 
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the Massachusetts Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, with which the club is affiliated, 
and remarks were made by a guest. A 
musical entertainment followed. The 
club, while affiliated with our church, does 
not confine its membership to Universal- 
ists. It has a membership of 200. During 
the-past five years twenty-eight of our 
families have removed from the city and 
we have lost twenty-five members by 
death. On Sunday evening, March 24, 
the Lenten choral recital, the ‘Seven Last 
Words of Christ,’’ was given in the church 
by the Greater Boston E. R. A. Chorus of 
100 professional singers. It was a most 
inspiring service. We are seeking a young 
man for pastor and have heard two candi- 
dates. 

North Adams.—Rev. Pliny A. Allen, 
pastor. One of the most promising move- 
ments of recent years is under way at 
North Adams. At a recent gathering in the 
Methodist parish house, two hundred and 
thirty men from all of the Protestant 
churches met to form a United or Feder- 
ated Men’s Club. Two men from each 
club were chosen to constitute a council, 
this council to be the planning body for 
the activities of the new organization. 
The first event of the new federation is a 
mass meeting at the Congregational 
church on April 7. Mr. Harlan D. Crowell, 
president of the National Federation of 
Men’s Bible Classes, will address the group. 

North Attleboro.—Rev. Gilbert A. 
Potter, pastor. On March 22 the Ladies’ 
Social celebrated ‘“‘Past Presidents’ Day’’ 
in conjunction with the observance of 
Women’s Day of Dedication. Approxi- 
mately 100 women of the parish attended. 
A catered luncheon was served in the social 
rooms, which had been decorated for the 
occasion. Eight past presidents of the 
Ladies’ Social gave short resumes of their 
administration while in office. These in- 
cluded Mrs. B. S. Freeman, Mrs. F. H. 
Cutler, Mrs. Carrie Baker, Mrs. E. C. 
Emerson, Mrs. Harry Litchfield, Mrs. 
Carl Hempel, Mrs. F. J. Carley, Mrs. 
Otto Schubert and Mrs. Charles K. Jordan. 
The pastor read an account of the history 
of the parish from its founding in 1816. 
Mrs. Donald M.Sutherland acted as master 
of ceremonies, and was introduced by the 
president of the Ladies’ Social, Mrs. William 
L. Roberts. The observance of the Day of 
Dedication was held in the church, where 
the following program was carried out: 
Duet, “Sweet Hour of Prayer,’ Mrs. 
Raymond Blanchard and Mrs. Oscar 
Kurtz; invocation and prayer, the pastor; 
solo, ‘My Task,” Mrs. Raymond Blan- 
chard; responsive reading; sentences of 
dedication; communion and the closing 
hymn, ‘‘Faith of Our Fathers.”’ The com- 
mittee on the service of dedication was 
composed of Mrs. John E. Tweedy, chair- 
man, Mrs. Oscar Kurtz, Mrs. Carrie 
Baker and Mrs. C. W. Carpenter. A 
Young Women’s Club was organized in 
January as an auxiliary of the Ladies’ 


Social. Fifty of the younger women of the 
parish belong to this new society, which 
holds a great promise for the future. The 
Men’s Club is in its third year and has 119 
members on its rolls. Its programs have 
been of great interest to the laymen, and 
it has engaged the men in the active work 
of the parish. 

Haverhill, Mass.—Rev. Henry R. Rose, 
D. D., acting pastor. Dedication Day for 
the women was observed Thursday, 
March 21. Mrs. Henry R. Rose was 
general chairman and Mrs. Fred McGregor, 
Sr., was chairman of the evening program. 
They sent out 190 letters and received 170 
replies! Plates for that number were set 
for the get-together supper at 6. The 
tables were decorated with flowers and 
candles. The dedication service was held 
in the auditorium. Young ladies ushered. 
Mrs. Bennett McGregor, Mrs. Fred Dal- 
court, Miss Rachel Strahan and Mrs. 
Robert Baumgartner sang ‘Love Di- 
vine,” “‘Faith of Our Fathers,” and ‘“My 
Faith Looks up to Thee.” Mrs. Beatrice 
Osgood Fuller sang “‘Jesus Lover of My 
Soul.” Mrs. Ralph Gardner had charge 
of the music. Mrs. Fred McGregor, Sr., 
welcomed the women. Mrs. Rose, the 
next speaker, told the story of “‘The Pion- 
eers of Universalism.” Every organiza- 
tion of the church was represented on the 
program. Mrs. George Wadleigh spoke 
for the Women’s Circle and Mrs. Oliver 
Ayers for the Mission Circle. Mrs. J. 
Fred Dalcourt brought a message from the 
Woman’s Club.. Miss Priscilla Corliss 
spoke for the Woman’s Auxiliary. Miss 
Flora Bartlett, director of the Sunday 
school, read a paper that deserves to 
be printed in full in the Leader. Nine 
young ladies represented the Y. P. C. U. 
They grouped themselves on the pulpit, 
placed the Christian flag in their midst 
and repeated in unison their pledge, Miss 
Denise Hilliard leading. Then came the 
communion, which Dr. Rose turned into a 
service of dedication. He preceded it 
with a brief sermon on ‘The Woman- 
Power of the Christian Church.” Six 
young ladies, wearing gowns, served the 
bread and the cup. Every woman present 
partook. Then all lights disappeared and 
in the darkness, with one light illuminat- 
ing the face of Christ in the wonderful 
memorial window behind the pulpit, the 
quartet sang, softly, “My faith looks up 
to Thee.” Dr. Rose spoke the words of 
dedication and the congregation repeated 
the Mizpah: “The Lord watch between 
thee and me while we are absent one from 
the other.”’ 

a * 
RURAL LIFE SUNDAY 1935 

“Suggestions for the observance of 
Rural Life Sunday,” the fifth Sunday after 
Easter, May 26, 1985, have been issued 
in leaflet form by the Committee on Town 
and Country of the Home Missions Coun- 
cil and the Federal Council, 105 Hast 22d 
Street, New York, N. Y. Included are the 


1935 Rural Life Sunday Message,” pre- 
pared for the committee by Dr. Warren 
H. Wilson, of the Board of National 
Missions, Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. A., and a suggested Order of Service 
prepared by Miss Viola Schuldt of the 
Larger Parish, Dover, N. J. 

Rural Life Sunday finds its roots in the 
Rogation Days, days set apart by the early 
Christian Church for the purpose of offer- 
ing special prayers to God for His blessing 
on the fruits of the soil. Rural Life Sun- 
day has been widely observed each year, 
beginning with 1929. The leaflet presents 
detailed suggestions for methods of ob- 
‘Sservance in churches and church schools. 
There is also a brief bibliography. 

Single copies are available at three cents 
each. Rates for larger quantities on appli- 
cation. Orders should be sent to the Home 
Missions Council, 105 East 22nd St., 
New York City. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Hugh S. Tigner is minister of 
the Universalist church in Middletown, 
N.Y. 

Rabbi Edward N. Calisch of Richmond, 
Va., was formerly president of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, and is 
now a member of its executive board. 

Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is a minister of 
the Methodist Church in England. 

John J. Hader is technical assistant to 
Dr. H. Paul Douglass. 

Rev. Walter S. Ryder is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Flint, Mich. 

* * 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Dedication Anniversary 


The minister and parishioners of the 
National Memorial Church cordially in- 
vite their fellow-Universalists throughout 
the country to attend the fifth anniversary 
of the dedication of the church on Sunday, 
April 28. It is the Sunday following Easter, 
as was the original dedication service five 
years ago. We hope that a number of those 
who came to Washington for that memora- 
ble occasion will be with us again and join 
in this service of rededication of the church 
as ‘‘a shrine of memory and a mount of 
vision.” And we hope that others not 
present then will be with us now. The 
General Superintendent, Dr. Etz, will take 
part in the service as the official repre- 
sentative of the General Convention. The 
original ceremony of dedication, adapted 
to the occasion, will be used. It will add 
to the significance of the anniversary if the 
body of Universalists whom the National 
Church specially represents is visibly 
represented by a goodly number of their 
fellows in the congregation. 

It will really be a three-fold anniversary. 
Palm Sunday, April 14, will commemorate 
the first service in the new church, Easter 
the first Easter celebration, and April 28 
the formal dedication. Many visiting 
Universalists attended all three of those 
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services five years ago. We hope that may 
be true this year, especially on the day of 
rededication. 

It will be the time of tourist travel to 
Washington. The city is already putting 
on its spring-time garb of budding trees 
and flowering shrubs. The second group 
of cherry trees will probably be in blossom. 
Plan for a spring trip to Washington and 


time it to take in the dedication anniver- 


sary of your other home church. 
* * 


FROM THE SOUTHLAND 


When I visited South Carolina three 
years ago, our few rural churches, except 
the Clayton Memorial, were doing nothing 
in the way of religious work. If I mistake 
not, Rev. J. M. Rasnake was the last 
minister to attempt to carry on the 
ministry of the pulpit, and he had gone to 
Wisconsin to serve a pastorate there. It 
had been years since any one had con- 
ducted meetings at my old home church, 
Bethel. I found plenty of weeds and bushes 
invading the church grounds, and many 
window lights had fallen out. Nearly all 
the membership had moved away, and 
only a few white people remained. It was 
a very discouraging situation. But I began 
work. Those who had been scattered far 
and wide began to attend the meetings, 
and from the first until now there has been 
an increasing interest. In addition to the 
occasional services I have been giving, our 
laity are now holding monthly meetings. 
This should mean much. The church 
building has been repaired, and the ample 
church grounds are being beautified. 
Barring unforeseen misfortunes, the church 
will live. 

The Feasterville church was started more 
than one hundred years ago. It has given 
to the state many noble men and women, 
and the survivors have a right to feel proud 
of its record. One might write an inter- 
esting volume about Feasterville. Soon 
after taking up the work in South Carolina, 
I began services at this dear old church. 
The people have responded well, audiences 
have been surprisingly good, and the pros- 
pect brightens. I believe this church will 
live. 

The Clayton Memorial Church, located 
near the town of Newberry, is our youngest 
movement, and here my audiences are 
largest. This church numbers in its mem- 
bership many strong, influential people. 
Increasingly it should become a power for 
good in the life of that region, and I believe 
it will. Possibly before the beginning of the 
Revolutionary War there were public advo- 
cates of Universalism in this region. The 
vitality of the faith here has been truly 
wonderful. It refuses to die. 

Along with the other work in the South, 
I began labors in Kentucky a little more 
than three years ago, and I have given the 
state something more than one-fourth of 
my time. The people have responded well, 
and I am sure there is a more hopeful spirit 
present everywhere. We have six move- 


ments in the state—Hopkinsville, Crofton, 
Consolation, Fruit Hill, Good Hope, and 
Beulah—with an aggregate membership of 
something more than 250. Fortunately 
these little churches are fairly well grouped 
and easily accessible. The constituency is 
mainly agricultural, a class of people who 
are quite dependable and who deserve the 
help of a well-equipped ministry. 

When I came to Kentucky I found a 
greatly discouraged people. Apart from 
Hopkinsville and Crofton nothing was 
being done, and little or nothing was being 
contemplated. There had been at least 
one unfortunate pastorate, economic con- 
ditions were at their worst, and the settle- 
ment of a regular minister seemed to be out 
of the question. However, I decided to give 
all the time I could to the work of the state. 
At most places I have had excellent audi- 
ences, and the people have responded well 
in most particulars. They have given time 
and attention, but they have had little 
money to give. In fact I have been told 
that even a larger number would have at- 
tended church, if they could have procured 
decent clothes to wear. In the more opu- 
lent regions of our country, it may not be 
easy for the people to fully understand the 
terrible conditions which obtain in other 
regions. 

In Kentucky, as‘elsewhere, I have faced 
the adverse conditions as well as I could. 
I have been looking forward to a brighter 
day, and I believe that day is approaching. 
I am finding a greater demand for more 
constant services than it has been possible 
for me to give, a demand for a settled min- 
ister in the state. I earnestly trust it will 
not be long before we shall be able to secure 
a good man for this state. He will not find 
an easy place, and he may expect to face 
hard conditions. But when he comes, he 
will find a big-hearted people, a people 
altogether worthy of his best efforts in their 
behalf. We shall not try to secure a great 
speaker for this work, but we shall try to 
secure a worthy character who will feel the 
deepest interest in the welfare of all the 
people, one who will seek their good, rather 
than his own, one who is willing to suffer, 
if needs be. 

Thomas Chapman. 
* * 


A MEMORIAL TO MRS. WINSTEAD 


Universalists no doubt remember Mrs. 
Martha O. Winstead as the most outstand- 
ing woman that our church has produced 
in all of the Southland. We are just now 
making plans to dedicate a memorial to 
her on Mothers’ Day. This memorial will 
take the form of a white marble baptismal 
font, and will, we believe, be something 
of which she would be proud were she here 
to see it. The funds with which to provide 
this font must, of course, be secured from 
among those who knew Mrs. Winstead 
and appreciated her great qualities as a 
woman of advanced ideals. Any small 
contribution toward this memorial will be 
greatly appreciated. 


We feel that there are many of her 
friends who might like to have a part in 
this, but whose names we do not have. 
We wish to make this memorial the gift 
to the church of many friends, not of just 
a very few. The chairman of the com- 
mittee having it in charge is Miss Lucie 
Shine of 319 Marigold St., Rocky Mount. 
Gifts may be sent either to her or to 
myself. 

W. H. Skeels. 

Rocky Mount, N.C. 


* * 


BIRTHDAY DINNER FOR DR. HALL 


On Thursday, March 24, some hundred 
parishioners of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity gathered at the parish house to 
pay honor to their pastor, Dr. Frank Oliver 
Hall, who had reached his seventy-fifth 
birthday. 

Mr. Louis Annin Ames was master of 
ceremonies, and he held the happy gather- 
ing well in hand. 

Dr. John Clarence Lee of Stamford, 
Conn., wrote the following letter, that was 
read as the starter after the delicious fried 
chicken had been consumed: 

“As one of the old guard, I have for half 
a century watched the career of my junior 
in the ministry, Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, 
with deep delight and satisfaction. He is a 
born leader, an eloquent preacher, an 
apostle of a noble and uplifting faith. My 
hearty congratulations to him and the 
church, on his happy birthday.” 

The reading of this letter was the signal 
for bringing in a huge three-layer, highly- 
decorated birthday cake, lighted by an 
extraordinary tall and heavy candle. I had 
seen such a candle at altar tables in 
Canadian Catholic churches, but never 
before at a birthday dinner. 

Reference to its size and thickness was 
made, and it was pointed out that the 
candle told the story of the man—Dr. 
Hall is the tallest light on Manhattan. 

Dr. Hall cut the cake and served his 
friends. 

Miss Cochran, a parishioner, in verse, 
expressed the mission of Dr. Hall: 


“Count your garden by the flowers, 
Never by the leaves that fall— 

Count your days by golden hours, 

Don’t remember clouds at all— 

Count your nights by stars—not shadows, 
Count your life with smiles, not tears, 
And with joy, through all your lifetime, 


y? 


Count your age by friends—not years! 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway, All Souls 
Universalist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
called upon as neighbor and intimate 
friend of Dr. Hall, and he paid tribute to 
Dr. Hall for what he taught him at Tufts, 
for his genuine interest in him ever since 
his coming to Brooklyn and for his many 
years of friendship. 

Then the youngest parishioner, Frederick 
Thorne, walked up to Dr. Hall and pre- 
sented him on behalf of his parish a verita- 
ble chest of gold—no, they did not violate 
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the gold law—it was a heaping box of 
brand new $10 bills! 

Dr. Hall then spoke, recalling the closing 
years of the Civil War—the indelible im- 
prints it had made on his young mind—the 
announcement that came to the village 
of the shooting of Abraham Lincoln, the 
memorial service he attended, and the 
presence of the youthful bearded veterans 
of that fratricidal war openly crying for 
their martyred leader. He paid a glowing 
tribute to one of his predecessors, the 
eloquent Dr. Chapin, and in closing made 
an appeal to man the boat and pull for the 
shore together. 

It was a great night, and those who were 
present felt they had been blessed by a 
veteran leader, and went home rejoicing. 
“‘The best is yet to be!” 

CHG: 
* x 
BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastica! 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 
Convention. 


eek 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


All Connecticut roads lead to St. Paul’s 
Church, Meriden, Wednesday, April 10, 
where Ferry Beach friends will sit down 
to supper at 6.30 and begin an evening of 
happy fellowship. The secretary of the 
Association will bring greetings and good 
news from headquarters. Reservations 
should be sent without delay to Rey. 
Delmar E. Trout, 204 East Main Street, 
Meriden. 

Two days later another large group will 
embark on “the good ship Ferry Beach’’ 
anchored in the First Universalist Harbor 


on Highland Avenue, Somerville, Mass. 
The ship’s company will descend the main 
companionway to the dining saloon at 
6.30 and open all hatches to stow ballast. 
A big time fore and aft during the whole 
cruise. Course laid by Navigator Ernest 
Jones. Commodore Max Kapp on the 
bridge. Sign up for the voyage now by 
notifying the purser, Frederick Allen, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston. 

A birdseye view of Ferry Beach was a 
thrilling experience for Adele Needham, 
when a plane in which she flew recently 
from Boston to Portland circled low over 
the grove and buildings. 

Isn’t there a Ferry Beacher who could 
make an animated map of Ferry Beach; 
one that could be put up in the Quillen 
lobby for the interest and amusement of 
all visitors? A rough base map of the lo- 
cality will be supplied to the right party. 

* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, D. D., pastor 
of Harvard Congregational Church, Brook- 
line, conducted the service and preached 
a Lenten sermon at the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting March 25. About twenty-four 
were in attendance. Dr. Leavitt has one 
of the largest churches in Brookline, and 
preaches to many thousands every year. 
His address to the Universalists was clear 
and inspiring, and was given with all the 
interest that he would show in a congre- 
gation of hundreds. The men and women 
greatly appreciated it. 


* * 


NOTICE 


Communications for the Massachusetts 
Committee of Fellowship should be ad- 
dressed to Rev. Charles P. Hall, 95 
Eleventh Street, Providence, R. I., the 
present secretary. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. 4H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts aS a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12.15 
p. m. every Thursday. Connecticut Convention, 
Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

ues 
POSITION WANTED 


A reliable, competent, middle-aged woman would 
like a position as housekeeper or companion. Refer- 
ences given if desired. 

Address X. Y. Z., care Christian Leader, 176 New- 
bury St., Boston. 


April 6, 1935 


CONNECTICUT Y.P.C. U. 
Official Call 

The 46th annual State Convention of the Connecti- 
eut Y. P. C. U. will be held in the Church of the 
Redeemer, West Hartford, Saturday and Sunday, 
April 27-28, 1935. 

Lovina J. Mead, Secretary. 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Jan. 28, 1935. Transfers granted: Rev. J. S. Lowe, 
D. D., to Maine, Rey. B. B. Hersey to Maine, Rev. 
H. Westwood to California, Rev. G. W. Penniman, 
D. D., to New Hampshire, Rev. {. S. Macduff to 


New Hampshire. Automatically dropped: Rev. 
C. O. Smith. 
Feb. 25. License for one year granted to Henry 


Schooley, John Parkhurst. Lay license for three 
years granted to William E. Gardner. 
March 25. License for one year granted to Eimer 


... Press Comments... 


REPUBLICAN 
RELIGION 


By G. Adolph Koch. ‘Mr. Koch’s 


study of this phase of ‘liberalism’ 
during this brief period is the first 
thorough treatment of an important 
and neglected chapter in the intel- 
lectual history of America. He has not 
only done an extraordinarily fine and 
scholarly piece of work which should 
command the admiration of the tech- 
nical historian, but has presented his 
materials in a style marked by both 
clarity and charm.’’—The Christian 


Century. $3.00 


GOD OR MAN? 


By James H. Leuba. ‘Professor 
Leuba’s most recent volume—God or 
Man?—is one which no student of 
contemporary society can afford to 
neglect.’’—Aldous Huxley, New York 
American. wis 


“T think it remarkable, and certainly 
most unusual, for a scientist of his 
eminence to have succeeded in mak- 
ing such a thoroughly popular, and 
at the same time adequate, pre- 
It seems to me that the 
argument progresses until it acquires 
accumulative forcethatisirresistible.”’ 
—Dr. Horace J. Bridges. 


sentation. 


““The force of Professor Leuba’s logic 
can hardly be denied. There is need 
today for just such frankness and 
intellectual integrity as Professor 
Leuba aims to bring to this study.’’ 
—The Christian Register. 
wt $2.75 


Henry Holt and Company 
One Park Avenue New York 
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Christian Westphalen. License to ordained clergy- 
man granted to Rev. Charles F. Richmond. (D. C.) 
Accepted on transfer, Rev. Merrill C. Ward from 
Maine. 
Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


Apr. 21. Easter. 
May 65. G.S.S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 19. Good Will Sunday. 


Obituary 
Miss Caroline C. Ballou 


Miss Caroline Cornelia Bailou, for many years 
at Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass., died at Athol, 
Mass., March 19, in her eighty-sixth year. A friend 
of Dr. Marvin, 2 poein by him was read at the funeral. 
She was connected with the Universalist Publishing 
House in the seventies. 


Mrs. Henry Lyman Waters 


Lavicey E. Coulter was born July 17, 1848, in 
Butler, Butler County, Penn., and died in Archie, 
Mo., March 18, 1935. 

She married on Dec. 24, 1866, Henry Lyman 
Waters. She leaves her husband, one daughter, 
Mrs. W. C. Garland of Archie, Mo., three sons, 
H. Lee Waters of Dolores, Col., and Vietor L. and 
Charles D. Waters of Kim, Col., to mourn their 
loss. She also leaves tweive grandchildren and 
nineteen great grandchildren. 

Mrs. Waters was a charter member of St. Paul 
Universalist Church of Archie, Mo. She loved her 
church and faithfully attended the services as long 
as her health permitted. She was a resident of 
Archie for thirty-two years. 

Funeral services were held in the Universalist 
ehurch March 20, by her pastor, Dr. B. B. Tout, 
assisted by Rev. Samuel Brooks, pastor of a local 
Methodist church. 


Edwin Morse Waller 


Edwin Morse Walier was born in Palmyra, Ohio, 
April 21, 1858. Oct. 5, 1879, he married Ida Harriet 
Beard, of that place. They soon removed to Ravenna, 
where Mr. Waller conducted a hardware business 
until about 1900, when he became secretary of a 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company which had its 
home office in that city. 

In 1901 Mr. and Mrs. Waller, with their son Ivan, 
removed to Wilmington, Delaware; a few months 
were spent there and a year in Atlantie City, and in 
1903 they moved to Philadelphia, where they have 
lived ever since. 

Shortly after their arrival they lost their only 
son, aged twenty-two years—a blow they met with 
the fortitude which only profound faith can give. 

For nearly thirty years Mr. Waller carried on a 
suecessful real estate business, from which he re- 
tired a few years ago. In order to escape the north- 
ern climate he built a winter home in Tarpon Springs, 
Florida. There he died March 22. 

Funeral services were held in Philadelphia March 
25, conducted by Dr. Herbert E. Benton, minister 
of the church of which he was a loyal and worthy 
member for over thirty-one years. His deep interest 
in Universalism is evidenced by his service as a 
member of the vestry of the church, president of the 
State Convention, president of the Murray Grove 
Association, member of the board of managers of 
Messiah Universalist Home. 

He was an ardent supporter of the temperance 
cause, also deepiy concerned in international har- 
mony—indeed, he endeavored to practice the re- 
ligion of his Master, Jesus Christ, whom he truly 
loved. 

The committal service was in charge of the Ma- 
sonie fraternity, in which he had taken the thirty- 
second degree. 

A man he who leaves the most valued heritage, an 


honored name. 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to calk attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho:e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommor 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


Fos the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Offering Envelope for Easter 


An unusually beautiful design of lilies 
and the cross printed in colors. Envelopes 
are made of extra strong paper and are of 
good size—2 1-2 x 4 1-14 inches. Name 
line on the reverse side. 


Price: 
45 cents per hundred, 500 for $2.00 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Modernizing Jesus 


April 22. Anachronism in Our Thinking 
About Jesus. April 29. Jesus and the Men- 
tality of His Age. May 6. Jesus as a Social 
Teacher. May 13. Purpose, Aim, and 
Motive in Jesus. May 14. Jesus’ Religion. 


By HENRY J. CADBURY 


A. B,, A. M., Ph. D., Litt. D. 
Hollis Professor of Divinity in Harvard University 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


heed 


“CHURCHES 

SCHOOLS 

HOMES 

LODGES Write for Catalog 
TEACHERS or call at 
PREACHERS ie eT Some 
LAYMIN ‘Street, Bos.on 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Richard Eddy Sykes, D. D., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal. 
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Crackling 


Silence! In the dimly lt conservatory 
Herbert had asked Elsie to marry him. 
She had consented with fitting modesty. 

“Bertie, dear,” she murmured, “am I 
the only girl—”’ 

“Now, look here, dearest,” he inter- 
rupted, ‘‘don’t ask me if you are the only 
girl I ever loved. You know as well as I do 
that—” 

“Oh, that wasn’t the question at all, 
Bertie,’ she answered. ‘‘I was just going 
to ask you if I was the only girl that would 
have you.’’—London Opinion. 

Gene: “‘Has the depression hit you yet?” 

Bill: “‘I’ll say it has! First, I lost my job 
and went back to the Old Man’s to live; 
sent my children to the orphans’ home; my 
wife went back to her mother, and I shot 
my dog.”’ 

Gene: “That’s bad.” 

Bill: “Yes, sir, if times get any worse, 
I’m afraid I’ll have to give up my car.”’— 
Safe Driver. 

Judge (to amateur yegg): “So they 
caught you with this bundle of silyerware. 
Whom did you plunder?” 

Yegg: “Two fraternity-houses, Your 
Honor.” 

Judge (to Sergeant): ‘Call up the down- 
town hotels and distribute this stuff.’””-— 
Washington Evening Star. 

Two little boys were talking about the 
President. One of them said: ““My father 
thinks he has done a lot of good.” 

The other boy replied: “‘Oh, I don’t 
know—he hasn’t closed the schools yet.” — 
Wideawake Magazine. 

Golfer: ‘Listen, kid, I'll swat you with a 
club if you don’t stop wisecracking me 
about my game!” 

Caddie: ‘‘Yeah, but you wouldn’t know 


which club to use!’’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


* xX 


Young Husband (in early morning): 
“Tt must be time to get up.” 

Wife: “Why?” 

“Baby’s fallen asleep.” Parents’ Maga- 
zine. 

Voliva, at sixty-five, says he will live to 
be 120. And in less time than that the 
world may be as flat as he says it is— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

The Administration wants the people to 
use their influence with Congress. We’ve 
used ours, and now look at us.—San Diego 
Union. 

The modern girl adores spinning wheels, 
but she wants four of them and a spare-— 
Great Bend ( Kan.) Tribune. 


* 


Save up your pennies and the state 
income tax will take care of them.—Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin. 


Second Quarter, 1935 


SOME CHRISTIAN BELIEFS 


In the lessons for the second quarter 
of 1935 the HELPER uses the general 
topic assigned by the Uniform Lessons 
Committee, but departs quite freely from 
the detailed schedule. The purpose of 
the course is to show the importance of 
beliefs, what beliefs are of value to 
modern thinking, and what results in 
life follow from possessing faith. The 
scripture is selected from the viewpoint 
of the liberal church, and the lessons are 
worked out on the theory that it is the 
duty and the privilege of every thinking 
petson to formulate his own personal 
creed. Prepared with young people in 
mind, the series will be found interesting 
to older groups who wish to bring their 
religious thinking up to date. 

Theology as a reflection of experience 
is the key-note of the series. 


Single copies, 20 cents 
Four or more copies, 15 cents each 


THE HELPER 


REV. A. GERTRUDE EARLE, D.D., Editor 


The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


